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--- and he guarantees 





to Improve Your Golf 








in Just Five Days! 





T LAST Alex Morrison has 
done what thousands have 
urged him to do: put his 

way to learn the correct swing 


within reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game. 


“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 7cs—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 

154 for 36 holes in tournament 
pr and slender Clarence Budington 

elland get into the 7os. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to 

ive were given at a charge of $200 
or 12 lessons. 

He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ Home 
<gueee? American 

agazine, Popular 
Science, and others. 
He has given lectures 
and exhibitions all over 
this country and 
Canada. Although this 
left him little time for 
tournament play, Alex 
has demonstrated that 
he can play the game 
with the best of them. 
In addition to defeat- 
ing several of the 
leading players he has 
set many course rec- 
ords. Recently he tied 
the course record at 
winged Foot (the scene 
of the 1929 American 
Open) with a 68. He 
has no less than 30 
stage of attested scores rang- 
ing from 65 to 69 
over championship 





This _ fellow 


his wind-up. 


length courses; a few of them, for example, 
the Brackenridge Park at 

tonio with a 69; Pasadena Golf Club, 
69; the Detroit Golf lub (South 
Course), a 66; 69 at Denver 
Country Cl 
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Formeriy in the 900. 


\ Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
, Followed Morrison’s System 


pAcL wurrenan 
rary ever i 00. 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don'ts” 


Alex Morrison has just gotten 
out a book which clearly de- 
scribes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct swing. 
There need be no question in your 
mind about being able to learn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 

that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 
nothing. 


If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! 
His last fifteen years 
have been spent to 
help the man so typical 

@ of thousands of golfers: 
the man who stands 
grimly before his ball 
“concentrating,” with 
his knuckles white with 
tension, and the cords 
in his neck swelling 
with strain. Alex Mor- 
rison is out to help the 
fellow who really gets too little 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


through his 
mind that 
they show in 
his knees, his 
shoulders, 
and his whole 
stance. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and _ generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 
is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” 


































































First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 
sion and nervous 
Strain, and how to play with mus- 
cular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “‘correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For years Mor- 
rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 


In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in it! 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured . above. Then, 
having shown you how to get the 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it is to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 
drive to putt. 
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SEND NO MONEY 
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ture of what is needed to 
play better golf. He is 
something more than a 
fine teacher of golf. He is 
also one of the few who 
have made a close study 
of breaking up tension, 
which is the curse of every 

game yed.”" 
REX BEACH says, 
“Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
1 will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
parts, re-assem- 
bled them and put the 
whole thing into 
running 
‘A order. 
him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
bas mastered elu- 
sive principles of the 
ay! stroke to a nice- 
which makes the 
swing of most ex- 
look cru .; a will find 

es 

Eh sensible help 

you have ever found.’ 


*fforrison would grab the coin 
in woul 
ery war. He is the most cele- 





ev 
brated golf instructor alive.’ 
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Double-Guarantee 
The Morrison Send no money 
o Golf with the coupon be- 
is handed to 
jon Me you, pay the post 
ent | You'll | ™an only $2, plus 
Score | Score postese, © charges. 
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little chart shown 
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FORD DETOUR 


I fail to follow Morris S. Cohn’s reasoning when 
he says (Letter, Aug.12) that had Henry Ford ‘‘avoid- 
ed the detours he might now have been President of 
the United States.” Wouldn’t his candidacy and his 
election just have been another and more “helpless and 
judicrous” detour? I would have thought Mr. Cohn was 
being satirical, had he not ended his letter with “. . 
and a good one, too.” 

FLorENCE LIPKIN 

New York City 


THE GOVERNOR’S BABY 


I note in your Aug. 19 issue a picture of a man 
wheeling a baby carriage. There is a small child in the 
carriage. Under the picture you say simply: ‘‘Governor 
Landon of Kansas.” I am wondering which one is the 
Governor of Kansas—the man pushing the buggy, or 
the baby in the buggy. Judging from some of the in- 
fantile laws of Kansas, I suspect the latter. 

RayMonp E. Simpson 

Springfield, Mass. 


SCIENCE EXHIBITS 


In your Sally Rand article (Aug. 19, p. 27) you 
speak of the “worthy spots” that are “nearly deserted.”’ 
If you would try to run a footrace through the Hall 
of Science, you would get about four feet. As to the 
Planetarium, it gives scheduled exhibits from a me- 
chanical device accompanied by a lecture and does a 
cood business. Between exhibitions of the device there 
would hardly be expected to be any more people in the 
building than you would find in a theater foyer outside 
of show hours. Come on out and look these “‘worthy 
spots’ over; I’m sure Ross Bartley and Paul Martin 
will fix you up with valuable tickets. 

Howarp R. SmitH 

Chicago, Ill. 


NEWS-WEEK ON CUBA 


I want to compliment you on your very complete 
and informative article on Cuba in News-Weex for 
\ug. 19. The writer of the article knows his sub- 
ject. I believe it would have been better, however, to 
have translated Machado as ‘“‘departed’’ instead of 
“I have quit.” 

Your photographic reproductions are particularly 
interesting, especially the picture of the deposed Pres- 
ident surrounded by his attractive daughters and other 
relatives. 

Oscar A. AYALA 


Tampa, Fla. 
Editorial Note: The Spanish verb marchar means 


to quit; to go; to go away; to depart; to proceed. 


MR, HENDERSON ON CHICAGO 


In relation to your letter: from Sherman A. Hen- 
derson (issue of Aug.-12), I submit the following: 

As you have probably heard, there is an over- 
grown town, near the Century of Progress on an is- 
land in Lake Michigan. This ‘‘Dearborn’’ town is 
known as She car go. It allows its teachers to go 
because it won’t pay them; it has a rival of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois based on an Easterner’s money. 
This town has given the world many disgusting exhi- 
bitions, numerous freaks, and has millions of people 
who do not settle their corporate accounts unless 
someone loans them money with which to do it. Noth- 
ing better than a third rate ball nine represents this 
town in sports, and its college ranks even lower; the 
latter considers it sportsmanlike to seek to draw good 
men from abler universities. 

CHARLES WEBSTER 

Boston, Mass. 


It’s mortifying to hear a remark as Sherman A. 
Henderson makes. have been to the Century of 
Progress three times a week after working hours ever 
since it opened and as yet have not found time to 
notice the freaks and disgusting exhibitions. Per- 
haps he looked too hard and found them. 

It is folks like Henderson who publicize the trash. 
Too bad he overlooked the wonders of the Fair, but 
it takes intelligence to recognize it. 

: Mae B. WotnrAk 

Chicago, Ill. 


In criticizing the Chicago Fair in your columns, Mr. 
Henderson has called attention to its best features. 
Thousands of people come and the citizens get pushed 
off the streets, he says. That is a fine thing for all 
concerned. In the first place, Chicago is the best town 
in the world to visit, with the possible exception of 
Paris. In the second e, its message to the world 
is always ballyhoo, from haywire bound universities 
to crime, from congresses of sweating politicians to 
Superlative exhibitions of art. The invasion will 
not change the ferment; it will spread it. Finally 
all citizens of Chicago ought to be pushed off the 
streets at least once a year-—let them vegetate and 
you will have a commonwealth instead of a circus. 

Rosert L. SARGENT 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 


First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 


yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


WHITE HOUSE DOOR: Gen. Hugh Johnson 


notes with pleasure consumer’s Blue Eagle on 


his chief’s office door, as together they apply 
pressure to bring industry into line under the 


NRA.—(See page 3). (Acme). 


REX BREAKS RECORD: The Italian liner 


Rex arrives in New York clipping two hours 


off the Bremen’s trans-Atlantic record.—(See 


page 28). (International). 


HITCHCOCK DOWN: The captain of the 


East polo team is dashed to the ground be- 
neath his pony in second game of rough series 
at Lake Forest, Il. 
(See page 17). (International), 


GREEN PROTESTS: The head of the 


American Federation of Labor tells reporters 


what he thinks of the steel executives who 
walked out on him at code hearing in Wash- 
ington.— (See page 3). (Acme). 


KING OF IRAQ: Great Britain asked for 


an explanation when the enlightened rule of 
King Feisal was interrupted by a massacre 
of Assyrians.—(See page 11). (Keystone). 

CUBAN POLICE: The crowd enjoyed the 
sight of disarmed police being marched into 
jail, but President De Cespedes soon ordered 
their release as Havana quieted down.—(See 
page 12). (Acme). 

BAILEY CAPTURED: A major stroke in 
the Federal Government’s campaign against 


of Harvey Bailey, ¢ ed with kidnaping 
and murder.— (See page 7). (Aeme). 


West won the final.— 








BUILT AT THE REQUEST OF 
A DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


Ba 1, 2.and 3 room apart- 
ments, furnished or unfur- 
nished—many with terraces 
—serving pantries and elec- 
trical refrigeration, are avail- 
able for immediate occu- 
pancy. 

The furnished suites are 


considered the finest in New 
York. 


Single rooms from $4 daily 


HOTEL 











PARK AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 
LL “A RELIANCE HOTEL” 
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nlya STRAIGHT EIGHT can give 
Straight Eight PERFORMANGE! 


“I like Pontiac 
because I want 
Straight Eight 
performance—not 
something just as 















































































good. ” “FR 

now! 
he. ere. 

“I like safety and com- ye , 

fort, and these bot days, rolled 

H believe me, I prize room 
4 Pontiac’s Fisher Con- and § 
a: ip trolled Ventilation.” “I don’t want cheap- was § 
ness, but I want a B 

real automobile and the 

"4 cor is 0 busines Iwant practical econ- under 
necessity for me. omy. Pontiac gives The 

Pontiac meets my me just that. leash 

first need because it ow 

lasts, stands up and Trust 

delivers.” ‘ . , Brain 
PoNTIAC—the Economy Straight Eight —is one a 4 

of the outstanding successes of the year. It is show- tries 
ing the way to big-car comfort and Straight Eight slow]; 
performance at low price and with operating econ- = 
omy. Pontiac’s 77-horsepower Straight Eight en- ~~ 
a : gine gives 78 real miles per hour. And don’t forget of the 
7 ti. t . . . . . ~~ 
performs like a traly that only a Straight Eight can give Straight Eight istrat 
modern car—itlooks couns 
the part, and I’m performance. NRA 
proud of it.” ° ° P " lose 1 
Pontiac is the Economy Straight Eight. Ask any lace ¢ 

Pontiac owner—and you'll find it is giving 15 miles icone 
or more to the gallon—and gives that not only for nd t 
a few thousands of miles, but for many thousands The 
after you'd expect it to show signs of wear. ing ¢ 
aramé 
One of Pontiac’s outstanding features is Fisher Walla 
Controlled Ventilation. Many say no car can be con- al 
eadil 





sidered modern without it. 





Try a demonstration. Let Pontiac itself con- 
“I’ve been used to 


costly cars, but I must vince you that it has no equal at or near its price, 
say my Pontiac gives 
meeverythingl could 
want—and gives it 
economically,”’ 




















Ask your dealer for a copy of the booklet, 
“What do you mean—Balanced Value.” 
It is free. 


Visit the General Motors Building 
Century of Progress 








The 2-door Sedan, $635, f.0.b. 
Pontiac. Special equipment 
extra. Body by Fisher. 

A General Motors Value. 
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BRAWN TRUST: Dictocrats Prod The Blue Eagle, The 
a 


Cogwheel Stirs Four Codes, and Lightning Strikes Farm Prices 


“For God’s sake don’t bother me 
now! I’ve got a den of angry lions in 
there!” bellowed General Johnson. He 
rolled up his sleeves, went intc the 
room where steel men awaited him, 
and slammed the door. The country 
was getting its first insight into what 
the Brawn Trust can do when it gets 
under way. 

The President practically slipped the 
leash last week and gave the Brawn 
Trust the run of the estate which the 
Brain Trust had set up. Magnates of 
oil, coal, steel, and automobile indus- 
tries seemed to him to be moving too 
slowly toward agreement under their 
codes. So he called together his four 
Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace; George N. Peek, head 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Admin- 
istration; Donald R. Richberg, NRA 
counsel, and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA chief. The orders were for Wal- 
lace and Peek to do something about 
farm prices, and for Johnson and Rich- 
berg to get some of the codes signed 
and to do it quickly. 

The activities surrounding the sign- 
ing of codes furnished the greatest 
drama, but the moves of Secretary 
Wallace and Mr. Peek, even in ordi- 
nary times, would have made strikin 
headlines. 


A Job Line: Secretary Perkins Estimates That 1,400,000 


Secretary Wallace issued a flat warn- 
ing to all buyers of wheat and cotton 
that if prices were forced down any 
further, he would add to the processing 
taxes which the buyers already pay. 
He also directed a threat at the inter- 
national wheat conference now sitting 
in London, asking if the conference 
would please renew its efforts to put 
through a cut in world wheat produc- 
tion. He did not like the word “dump- 
ing.” But he said that unless the con- 
vention got down to business and ac- 
complished something, America would 
take to “subsidized exporting.” 

Mr. Peek went for Grain Exchange 
officers. He insisted that July’s price 
debacle must not be repeated, and ad- 
vised grain men to do their own 
“housecleaning,” or the government 
would do it for them. 

Butter prices presented special dif- 
ficulties. The Secretary promised a 
fund of $30,000,000, probably in the 
shape of a government loan backed by 
a processing tax. This fund would 


“carry on a marketing operation to pur- 
chase enough butter, cheese, and other 
dairy products to improve dairy prices.” 

Mr. Richberg, NRA counsel, opened 
the barrage for Johnson, emphasizing 
to code critics that he had iron-clad de- 
fenses prepared against court tests of 


‘the Recovery Act. 








General Johnson 
took the offensive, with a vivid de- 
scription of what would happen to any- 
one who trified with “that bird.” He 
meant the Blue Eagle. He went before 
oil, steel, and coal men and told them 
that the President wanted their final 
codes by Aug. 19. He said there was no 
time to waste, and if they did not sign, 
President Roosevelt would write codes 
himself, as the Recovery Act plainly 
authorizes him to do. 

Before the President left Washing- 
ton for Hyde Park Saturday night, 
codes for oil and steel (see box) were 
signed. The 29 soft coal codes were 
being merged into one for approval 
this week. Furthermore the automo- 
bile industry’s code was rapidly taking 
form. 


OIL: To get “that bird” flying above 
the oil industry, General Johnson did 
things that made the world gasp. Over- 
night, from being a vigorous persuader, 
he became a Brawn Trust dictocrat. 
Impatient with a month of battling 
among three groups of oil men over 
production curbs and price-fixing, he 
presented them with a code of his own. 

Chief drafters of the code were James 
A. Moffett, resigned director of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 


ACME 


Went Back to Work Between March and August 
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and Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
new czar of interstate oil output. A 
tiff between Secretary Ickes and Gen- 
eral Johnson on _ price-control was 
patched up by the President as he ap- 
proved the draft they took to him. He 
declared that he would himself head 
the enforcing agency which the code 
set up. 

With the code in his pocket, the Gen- 
eral went to the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Inside, some three hundred 
oil men were waiting nervously for the 
document that none had seen. When 
the General strode in, one man clapped. 

Once on the stage, the General took 
just five minutes to tell his audience 





July 5, 1892, Pinkerton detectives 
landed from armored barges and at- 
tempted to charge strikers barricaded 
behind steel billets on the banks of the 
Ohio River, near Carnegie’s Homestead 
plant. The strikers raked the detec- 
tives with rifle-fire, bombarded them 
with a ten-pound brass cannon, and 
drove them back. Seven were killed 
and 30 wounded. Later the entire Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania was 
thrown into the steel area, and the 
strike was broken. 

A decade later the stubborn steel- 
masters were saying ‘amen!’ to the 
philosophy of George F. Baer, president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 








as a labor leader but as a member of 
the government advisory board. The 
steel men replied that they didn’t ¢are 
in what capacity he was invited. They 
didn’t feel like being in the same room 
with him. 

In the end, however, a code was 
drafted (see box) which met the ma- 
jority of objections, and the President 
signed it. It covers the hourg§ and 
wages to be paid 272,000 steel workers, 
and it may bring 50,000 more into the 
industry. It is frankly experimenital, 
and will be in effect only until Nov. } 
of this year. At that time it is hoped 
that the industry will be operating at 
60% capacity. If that is the case, 


























NIRA BASIC CODES APPROVED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


(From inception of act, June 16, through Aug. 21) 














INDUSTRY 





Cotton Textile July 9 $12, $13 a week* 40 a week 
Shipbuilding July 26 35c, 45c an hour* 32, 36, 40 a weekff 
Wool Textile July 26 $13, $14 2 week* 40 a week 
Electrical Mfg. Aug. 4 30c, 37%4c, 40c an hourt 36, 40 a week7 
Coat and Suit Aug. 4 47c-$1.80 an hour$ 35, 40 a week7 
Lace Mfg. Aug. 14 $13 a week 40 a week 
Corset-Brassiere Aug. 14 $14, $25 a week? 40 a week 

Theater Aug. 17 $9-$75 a week7 30, 40 a weeky 
Lumber Aug. 19 23c-50c an hour$ 40 a weekt 

Oil Aug. 19 25c-5% an hour§ 40, 48, 72 a weekt 
Steel Aug. 19 25c-40c an hour$ 40 a weekt 


* According to region. 


DATE OF APPROVAL MINIMUM WAGES 


+ According to type of work. 





MAXIMUM HOURS 











HIGH POINTS 











No child labor, ‘‘stretch outs’? curbed, central agency to regulate 
No rebates, no sales below cost, central agency to regulate. 

No child labor, operations limited, central agency to regulate. 

No child labor, no sales below cost, central agency to regulate. 
No child labor or sweatshops, central agency to regulate. 

No child labor, operations limited, central agency to regulate. 

No child labor, homework, or sweatshops, central agency to regulate. 
Child actors, rehearsal hours regulated, authors protected. 
Price-fixing, output curbs specified, central agency to regulate. 
Price-fixing on 90-day trial, output curbed, central agency to regulate 
90-day trial, no selling below cost, central agency to regulate. 


t For seasonal peaks, 48 hours a week. 















§ According to region and type of work. 














that they had until 10 o’clock next day 
to register protests, and that the code 
would then go to the President. ‘“We 
will now pass copies of the code 
around,” he snapped. “The meeting is 
adjourned!” 

There was a rush for copies. The 
General called for a few volunteers to 
help hand them out. Oil executives 
jumped toward him like schoolboys. 
“Please sit down!” he yelled. “Sit 
down or I'll stop it immediately!” 

On the edge of the platform stood 
Robbie (Miss Frances Robinson), the 
General’s trim little secretary. Shak- 
ing her finger at the pushing oil men, 
she cried: “Didn’t you hear what the 
General said? Sit down!” The oil 
chiefs moved back to their seats. 

The General stuck his hat on his 
head and marched out. Next morning, 
he found his desk piled high with pro- 
tests, and rolled up his sleeves for a 
struggle. Objections were directed 
chiefly at the provision which fixed a 
definite price-ratio between a barrel of 
crude and a gallon of gasoline. He 
worked whipping the code into shape 
for the President until afternoon, when 
he called steel men together. 


STEEL: Followers of NRA devel- 
opments watched the course of the 
steel code with deepest interest. Here, 
they said, was an industry with a long 
history of anti-unionism and resist- 
ance to any sort of outside interference. 

Steel magnates have always been 
stern, and steel strikes often bloody. 
There was a sort of pride of tradition 
in the situation. Back in the dawn of 





road, who during the anthracite strike 
of 1902, wrote: 

“The rights and interests of the lab- 
oring man will be protected and cared 
for not by the labor agitators but by 
the Christian men to whom God has 
given control of the property rights 
of the country.” 

Not until after the World War, in 
1919, was another large-scale attempt 
made to organize steel workers. In the 
bitter strike of that year, led by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, now a Communist and 
then an American Federation of Labor 
organizer, labor was once more deci- 
sively defeated. 

It was to be expected that when 
steel men came to Washington with 
their code, it would not grant labor 
the right of collective bargaining. It 
contained instead an elaborate scheme 
for company unionism. At the first 
hearing, steel men consented, at the 
insistence of Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, to withdraw this open statement 
of their hatred of outside unions. A 
series of conferences followed, one of 
them in the White House, where the 
President spoke rather sharply of what 
he thought steel men ought to do. 

At one of these conferences William 
Green (see cover), both president of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
a member of the government’s Labor 
Advisory Board, entered the room 
where the steel men were sitting. They 
iramediately rose and walked out, 
leaving Mr. Green alone with the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Miss Perkins got up, 
followed them, and explained that Mr. 
Green was asked to the conference not 





operations will be adjusted so that the 
eight-hour day will prevail throughout. 
Until then no employee will be per- 
mitted to work more than 40 hours a 
week in any six-month period. Nor 
may he work more than 48 hours a 
week or more than six days in any one 
week. There were a number of wage 
schedules, the lowest minimum being 
23 cents an hour. For the South the 
minimum was fixed at the maximum 
paid for common labor as of July 1), 
1929, plus 15%. 

Thus in a sense steel owners for ‘the 
first time in history bowed to dictation. 
Yet it does not follow from concessions 
they made that gates of mills will 
swing open to labor organizers. Every 
executive made it clear that funda- 
mentaliy he had not changed his opinion 
about outside unions in steel. The test 
of the code will come when workers 
begin to vote on what type of unionism 
they want, company or A. F. of L. 

One provision of the steel code gives 
representatives of NRA access to rec- 
ords of the industry. This appears to 
some to be a step toward the Europeat 
cartel system, where large industries 
come together for price-fixing with 
government participation. At all 
events, steel is now definitely in the 
governmental program to an extent 
that would have horrified the steel- 
masters of even a generation back. 



























COAL: If steel presented its difi- 
culties, the framing of a soft coal code 
was a matter for Johnsonian shirt- 
tearing. Instead of one proposed code 
to deal with, the General had more 
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than twenty from groups in the many 
coal-bearing States. He had a long- 
sick industry to nurse. President 
Roosevelt backed up his administrator 
by bluntly telling some soft coal men 
that theirs was a “diminishing in- 
dustry,” favorable to the breeding of 
communism, and that they had better 
get together. 

Here, again, unionism played a major 
role, this time with unions in a stronger 
position than in steel. John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers of 
America, also one of the government’s 
Labor Advisory Board, says that he 
has organized just about all of the 700,- 
000 coal-diggers. His men have worked 
overtime to get miners into the U. M. 








WIDE WORLD 


John Lewis of United Mine Workers 


W. of A., and he can always use the 
threat of such a strike as that which 
tied up the Pittsburgh district recently, 
to bring open-shop operators into line. 
Already through fields from West Vir- 
ginia to Colorado, miners who have 
been told they would be first to feel 
beneficial effects of NRA are stirring. 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania is- 
sued official warning last week that if 
something didn’t happen in coal mighty 
quick, the strike truce would be called 
off. 

When the President left for his Hyde 
Park visit, however, no coal code had 
been signed. Irritated over this delay, 
he intimated very plainly that he 
might write a coal code of his own if 
quick action was not had. 


AUTOMOBILES: Henry Ford’s si- 
lence over what he proposed to do held 
up the signing of an automotive code. 
Mr. Ford has always been a lone wolf. 
He isn’t a member of any automobile 
manufacturers’ association and doesn’t 
go in for collective action with the rest. 
But he has very firm ideas about union- 
ization and he seemed to fear that if 
he signed a code it would open the doors 
of Dearborn to the A. F. of L. 

Opening the final hearings on the 


automobile industry’s code with no 
Ford representative present, General 
Johnson said:: 

“No exception can be made in favor 
of any manufacturer whether he is 
large or small... It is a matter of re- 
gret to me that the industry as here 
represented does not include 100% of 
automobile manufacturers. . . We are 


going to execute this law without ex- 
ception and without fear or favor.” 


SIGNS: While labor clamored for 
greater rewards, Secretary Perkins 
gave out some figures which the Pres- 
ident found gratifying. Employment 
in July, she declared,.was back at the 
level of October, 1931, and weekly pay- 
rolls were about $29,000,000 higher 
than in March of this year. 

She estimated that between March 
and August, more than 1,400,000 work- 
ers went back to jobs in factories and 
stores. In July alone, employment in- 
creased 7.2% and total payrolls 7.9%. 
Food prices, however, went up 8.3%. 

The rise of food prices was some- 
thing which few government spokes- 
men talked about publicly, but which 
privately disturbed them greatly. They 
knew that if prices for food and other 
daily necessities rose faster than pay- 
rolls, the ambitious recovery program 
might collapse. 

Already the pocketbook of every 
householder has felt the difference in 
living costs, which on July 15 were 
above the 1913 level for the first time 
in nearly a year. Farmers everywhere 
complained bitterly that prices of 
things they bought from industry were 
going up faster than their profits from 
farm products. They wanted better 
prices, which in turn would raise the 
cost of foods. 

Inflation talk was general in Wash- 
ington again, whether for “psychologi- 
cal” reasons no one would say. Senator 
Elmer Thomas (Dem., Okla.), whose 
plans to transfer “$200,000,000,000 from 
those who have to those who have not” 
he feels he has embodied in the 
inflation amendments to the Farm Act, 
called at the White House. So did 
Senator Ellison D. Smith (Dem., S. C.), 
to urge new inflation. He emerged 
beaming with news that the President 
had made him “feel powerful good.” 


QUESTIONS: Meanwhile Southern 
textile mill owners complained vigor- 
ously to AGAD that the cotton process- 
ing tax was threatening them with 
bankruptcy. Many little storekeepers 
and manufacturers echoed the cry of 
ruin because NRA was adding to their 
costs. This brought to the front the 
question which has been on many 
tongues: Where are the “little fellows” 
going to raise the money to finance 
their increased payrolls? 

It also raised other vital questions, 
which ' brought endless discussions 
wherever thoughtful people gathered: 

Would putting the cart of increased 
wages ahead of the horse of increased 
profits really bring recovery? Econ- 


omists pointed out that, in every pre. 
vious upturn, the rise in profits came 
first. Would the untried methods of 
the Brawn Trust keep purchasing pow- 
er ahead of spending needs, for far. 
mer and labor-consumers as well as 


-employers? 


Where would boycotts lead? Already 
warnings were coming to the Brawn 
Trust to go easy, many of the spokes- 
men being staunch Democrats them- 
selves. What political, social, and eco- 
nomic consequences would follow active 
resentment ? 

What would the courts say about 
Brawn Trust methods, and the new 
laws which set the style? Already 
AGAD’s milk-licensing action faces 
court tests. Last week a court re- 
fused to interfere with Secretary Ickes’ 
oil production curbs, but further tests 
threaten this and other recovery activ- 
ities. 

Where does the consumer come out? 
Prof. William F. Ogburn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who resigned a 
fortnight ago from NRA’s Consumers 
Advisory Board, declared last week: 
“The weakest link (of NRA) is the 
provision for the protection of con- 
sumers.” 

Who were the consumers, anyway, 
if not the farmers growling for higher 
prices and the workers for more pay? 
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The Very Busy Secretary of Labor 


Would not higher prices for food ané 
clothes come back to roost on farm 
and urban doorsteps? Would not high- 
er costs for other goods, resulting from 
the wage and price increases, be boom- 
erangs? 

How could the delicate balance be 
tween a person’s income as a farmer 
or worker and his outgo as a consumér 
be kept so that income was always 4 
lap ahead? What man or group o 
men, Brawn Trusts or Brain Trusts, 
was powerful or wise enough to work 
it? On the answer to this questio 
New Deal leaders know hangs the suc 
cess or failure of the Big Drive. 
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A Hollywood director’s dream of 
heaven came close to grim truth in 
America last week. All across the 
country resounded the roar of racing 
cars, the droning of airplanes, and the 
shouts of aggrieved gangsters. 









AMBUSH: The high spot of the 
week’s bizarre attacks upon the kid- 
naping industry was the abortive at- 
tempt of the Chicago police to capture 
two members of the Touhy gang 
charged with kidnaping John (Jake 
the Barber) Factor. 

Factor was given instructions to pay 
his ransom on the installment plan, 
with a down payment of $70,000. Last 
week his abductors, who had returned 
him to his home, called up and de- 
manded $50,000 more. The police lis- 
tened in on the telephone conversation 
and took notes as to where the money 
was to be left. The place selected was 
La Grange Park in a Chicago suburb. 

Forthwith 250 policemen, deputy 
sheriffs, and Federal agents repaired to 
the place appointed and attempted to 
set a trap for the kidnapers. A decoy 
ransom of newspapers wrapped around 
a few bills was placed as directed near 
a certain barbecue stand. Never be- 
fore had there been such an elaborate 
police ambush. All around the stand 
lurked cars filled with armed and de- 
termined men. Overhead cruised an 
airplane, ready to catch the signal 
from the watchers below, the moment 
the decoy was planted. 

A car drove up. It stopped close to 
a parked machine in which sat two 
policemen, disguised respectively as a 
chauffeur and a messenger boy. Out 
of the car stepped a man. “A package 
for Smith,” he said. This was the 
arranged signal, and the police handed 
out the “cut” package. The car im- 
mediately shot away, roaring into the 
distance. It roared past all the waiting 
policemen and right out of the park. 

Planes droned overhead, _ sirens 
screamed from the pursuing motors, 
but it seems the kidnapers had taken 
a side road and disappeared. One of 
the men was known to have escaped by 
telling a passing farmer that his wife 
was chasing him, and begging for a 
lift. For days the hunt continued 
through Illinois and Wisconsin. Then 
the police returned crestfallen to Chi- 
cago and posted heavy guards around 
Factor’s home. 











































CAPTURES: In the oddly named 
town of Paradise, Texas, Harvey J. 
Bailey (see cover) was asleep. Beside 
him lay a machine-gun and an auto- 
matic pistol. The slumberer was 
wanted for the machine-gun killing of 









RACKETEERIN G: Kidnapers Win, Lose, and 


Draw in Encounters With the Nation’s Police 


five men some months ago at the Kan- 
sas City Union Station, and also for 
the kidnaping of Charles F. Urschel, 
Oklahoma City oil man. According to 
the police, he was guilty of almost 
everything except the kidnaping of 
Charlie Ross. In addition, he was a 
fugitive from the Federal Penitentiary 
at Lansing, Kan. 

Bailey had been recognized going into 
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ing operations. Mr. Medalie offered to 
give their names. The committee was 
not interested. The grand jurors were 
warned by Judge William Allen not to 
be swayed “by clamor or politics.” 
This week the Grand Jury of New 
York County asked to hear Mr. Me- 
dalie’s proof. 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison was another witness. He 
said: “Racketeers are affiliated with 
politics, there is no doubt about it.” 
At this, the warden pounded his fist 
on the table and looked at the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator Copeland, 
who had previously announced that 











his lodgings. Agents of the Department 
of Justice arrived, and the gangster, 
rubbing his eyes sleepily, found him- 
self a prisoner. 

A few miles farther east, in Arkan- 
sas, Gene Johnson and his wife sud- 
denly heard the rattle of a machine- 
gun. Johnson was said to be a confed- 
erate of the Wilbur Underhill gang of 
escaped prison convicts. A posse of 
police had ridden out of Springfield 
looking for him. Johnson stumbled 
and fell, carrying his wife down with 
him and lying on top of her. He was 
riddled with bullets, but she escaped 
with wounds. 


INQUIRY: In New York things 
were more or less quiet. Winthrop 
Rockefeller, the 21-year-old son of 
John D. Jr., arrived from Texas with 
an armed guard against kidnapers. A 
mild flurry of excitement swept 
through New York newspapers during 
a two-day visit of a Senate committee 
investigating racketeering. 

George Z. Medalie (pronounced Me- 
dalia), Federal District Attorney and a 
Republican, appeared dramatically be- 
fore the committee and declared that 
four prominent New York politicians 
were directly connected with racketeer- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Traffic Jam When 250 Chicago Police Failed To Trap Kidnapers 


racketeering and politics were not af- 
filiated. 

Edward P. Mulrooney, former Com- 
missioner of Police, also added to the 
excitement. He suggested that crimi- 
nals be put on some sort of a Devil’s 
Island and that flogging be revived. 
Flogging of convicts is legal in Dela- 
ware. “Have you ever heard of a kid- 
naping in Delaware?” he demanded. 


PATRONAGE: New Deal Axe 


Fells Republican Postmaster 


Patronage matters last week affected 
citizens from Hackensack, N. J., to 
Puerto Rico. 


@® In Hackensack, Postmaster William 
Jeffers, who has held the post con- 
tinuously since 1905 except for a period 
during the World War, and who has 
regaled all who would listen with sto- 
ries of his friend Theodore Roosevelt, 
lost his job because he was “inefficient 
and lacked aggressiveness.” Charles 


Orth, a Democrat, took his place. 

Mr. Jeffers, though a Republican, 
even served under Woodrow Wilson 
without molestation. When Postmaster 





3° THE 





General Farley took office last March, 
he announced that no Republican 
postmasters would be displaced by 
Democrats until their terms expired, 
except for inefficiency. Wherefore it 
was discovered that Mr. Jeffers was not 
only inefficient, but non-aggressive. 

Republican postmasters throughout 
the country struck a more aggressive 
attitude, and Mr. Jeffers was left to re- 
call the day when McKinley was assas- 
sinated and he, William Jeffers, escorted 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt to the White 
House. 


® In Puerto Rico, Gov. Robert H. Gore 
announced that he would appoint no 
one to office without having the ap- 
pointee’s undated resignation delivered 
in advance. Puerto Ricans objected 
vociferously, and Senator Barcelo, presi- 
dent of the Senate, withdrew all Liberal 
candidates from the Governor’s consid- 
eration because of his affront to Puerto 
Rican dignity. In Washington, report- 
ers learned that the White House was 
“surprised” at the Governor’s action. 

Mr. Gore retreated and appointed Dr. 
Garrido Morales Health Commissioner, 
without mentioning resignations. 

Other -appointments announced by 
the President last week were: 


@ Minister to Paraguay: Meredith 
Nicholson, 66, author of “A Hoosier 
Chronicle,’’ ‘House of a Thousand Can- 
dies,” “The Little Brown Jug at Kil- 
dare,” and many other novels, written 
in the days when his home town of In- 
dianapolis was a center of American 
letters. Mr. Nicholson, a lifelong Dem- 
ocrat, is an old friend of the President. 


® Minister to Costa Rica: Leo R. Sack, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, who 
helped bring to light the scandals that 
prevented William S. Vare from taking 
a seat in the Senate. 


e@ Assistant Secretary of Labor: Ed- 
ward F. McGrady of Massachusetts. 
Mr. McGrady, labor leader, was once 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which bitterly opposed 
the selection of Miss Frances Perkins 
for head of the department. Mr. Mc- 
Grady has recently been labor adviser 
in NRA. 


REPEAL: Mexican Radio Will 
Broadcast Appeal for Drys 


Nothing seems to discourage the 
drys. Missouri voted wet last week by 
3 to 1 and became the twenty-second 
state to go on record for repeal. But 
the drys are still spending their money. 
Texas goes to the polls this Saturday in 
the face of an elaborate prohibition 
barrage. 

Near Eagle Pass, Texas, across the 
border in Mexico, where they say even 
the rain sometimes contains 10% alco- 
hol, the drys have bought time on a 
high-powered broadcasting station, 
which, so they say, will carry the fight, 








“not only to every nook and corner of 
Texas, but to the whole of the Ameri- 
can continent.” 

The station is XEPN and was erected 
by Norman T. Baker, who formerly 
broadcast from Muscatine, Ia., and 
who was put off the air by the Federal 
Radio Commission for objectionable 
medical broadcasts. The prohibitionists 
have contracted for 26 broadcasts of 30 
minutes each, at a cost reported to be 
$4,375. 

The station is on the records of the 
Radio Commission as a 22,000-watt 
plant, operating on a 585-kilocycle mid- 
channel. The promoters of XEPN, 
claim that it uses 100,000 watts and is 
the largest on the continent. 


BLUE EAGLE: Complications 
Beset Bird’s Smooth Flight 


With the President hustling big in- 
dustries into line under permanent 
codes (see page 3), the voluntary 
blanket code drive attracted less atten- 
tion last week. 

It was a period of digging in against 
the zero hour, next Monday, when 
1,500,000 volunteer exhorters begin 
NRA’s great publicity drive. Em- 
ployers figured how they could shorten 
hours and raise wages in order to get 
the Blue Eagle. Four-minute speakers 
climbed oratorical breastworks. Patri- 
otic paraders prepared to march under 
the Eagle’s banner. Women’s organi- 
zations and NRA workers got ready 
for the “mop-up,” the door-to-door 
campaign which will ultimately reveal 
whether Americans will buy at higher 
prices to support the President’s re- 
employment drive, and whether em- 
ployers who sign the code are living 
up to it. 


In Baltimore, a Lafayette market 
mob did its own mopping-up by heav- 
ing eggs and “stink-bombs” at the 
shops of three food dealers who were 
accused of evading the blanket code. 
Editorial writers speculated on wheth- 
er this sort of thing would go too far 
when the national mopping-up, direct- 
ed from Washington, began. The Bal- 
timore Sun warned against it. 

“In the period just ahead,” it said, 
“when speakers and bell-ringers are to 
be set going full tilt, there is an obli- 
gation upon the national and local 
heads of the movement to be on their 
guard against giving license to bullet- 
headed bravos to set themselves up as 
judges and executioners.” 

There was a crescendo of criticism 
of the hard-boiled methods of Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, NRA’s overworked 
commander, who had refused the Pres- 
ident’s request that he take a few days’ 
rest. 

Comptroller General J. R. McCarl 
complicated matters by ruling that 
government contracts must be filled 
according to their terms, which meant 
that contractors could not raise prices 
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to meet increased costs under NRA, 
Inasmuch as the President had previ. 
ously ordered that the government do 
business with no contractors outside 
the blanket code, court fights seemed 
to be looming. 

Luther C. Steward, president Of the 
National Federation of Federal Em. 
ployees, made charges of inconsistency 
in an open letter to the Président. He 
protested against furloughing fovern. 
ment employees on Saturday at the 
expense of a day’s pay. 

Meanwhile, the significance of Prof. 
William F. Ogburn’s statement, last 
fortnight, that the consumer is inade- 
quately safeguarded under NRA, was 
being felt. Administration circles con- 
sidered a price-control board to guard 
against profiteering. 

“It is now evident,” said The New 
York Times, “that the issue of the bat- 
tle will not be decided by the first shock 
of attack. A long period of... trench 
warfare against the depression is be- 
fore the country.” 


ROOSEVELTS:: Presiden 
Gives Recovery Wheel a Spin 


When Franklin Roosevelt is in the 
White House, the wheels of Washington 
revolve dizzily around him. When he 
is on vacation they slow up. Last week, 
before he left for a ten-day stay at 
Hyde Park, the President gave Wash- 
ington’s wheels a spin strong enough 
to keep them moving until he returned. 

He signed the steel, oil, and lumber 
codes of fair competition (see page 3). 
He speeded public works and agricul 
tural programs, and pushed negotia- 
tions for tariff reciprocity treaties with 
Latin-American countries. He called 
warships away from Cuba, studied rec- 
ommendations for inflation, and decided 
to keep CIVCO (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) on the job through the Winter. 

This last decision means that 310,000 
young men whom the President took 
out of the breadlines last Spring wil 
not have to return to them when snow 
falls. They originally enlisted for only 
six months. If they cannot find other 
work, they may reenlist, but the Presi- 
dent wants each man to take a job, if 
he can get it, in order to make room it 
CIVCO for others less fortunate. 

All in all, Mr. Roosevelt’s week’ 
accomplishments seemed to entitle him 
to a rest. But when he got off the 
train near Hyde Park Sunday morning 
a flock of secretaries and aides-de 
camp bore evidence of the kind o 
“vacation” that was planned for him 


® There are those who fear that the bol! 
of lightning in the NRA Eagle’s cla¥ 
may symbolize the electrocution of the 
consumer. The President’s wife las 
week joined the ranks of those who art 
coming to the consumer’s defens 
“Consumers must learn to defend thet 
selves against too sudden and too hig! 
a rise in prices,” she told newspapé 
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The Navy Aircraft Carrier Lexington Arrives in 
San Francisco Bay With all Planes on Deck 
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WIDE WORLD : navevens 
Men Were the Contestants, Women the Judges, in A 62-Ton Limestone Piece Worth $10,000 is Put 
This Bathing Beauty Carnival at Ocean Park, Cal. in Place at New Federal Auditorium in Washington 


/ CME WIDE WORLD 
Senator Sheppard Tours Texas Mak- The Virginia Assembly Is Called in Special Session by 
ing His Last Stand Against Repeal Gov. John G. Pollard to Legalize the Sale of 3.2 Beer 
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women at a press conference. “Prices 
have got to go up, but not too soon or 
too much, and on some things there is 
no reason for any increase in prices.” 


@ In the green, wild hills around Scott 
Run, W. Va., there has been recurrent 
bloody warfare for 40 years between 
the coal-diggers and their employers. 
The hard-faced diggers, many of them 
Communists, sometimes take blind ven- 
geance on their enemies with club and 
knife. Last week the First Lady of the 
Land paid them a quiet visit. 

One night she slipped into Morgan- 
town, accompanied by Lorena Hickok, 
former newspaper woman now attached 
to FERA (Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration). She was met by a 
representative of the American Friends 
Society, the Quaker organization which 








ACME 


Mrs. Roosevelt in the Mine Country 


seeks to alleviate the miners’ plight. 
She slept at the home of a mine super- 
intendent, L. D. Worck, and next morn- 
ing started for the mines in a battered 
sedan. The diggers’ silent wives re- 
ceived her coldly at first, but as she 
went from house to house, asking 
friendly questions in an attempt to con- 
vince them of her sympathy, they 
thawed. 

They had no inkling of her coming. 
They had never been visited by a Presi- 
dent’s wife before and this simply 
dressed woman, trudging through the 
mud where her car could not take her, 
was scarcely the sort of First Lady 
they had visualized. 


@ In as unobtrusive a fashion as is pos- 
sible for a President’s son, Franklin 
Roosevelt Jr. has been touring Europe. 
Correspondents casually noted his pres- 
ence here and there, but last week they 
began to record the hit he was making 
throughout the Continent. In Paris 
cafes, it seems, he had behaved himself, 
which American sub-freshman rarely 
do. “They (the Roosevelt party) are 
all lemonade fiends,” revealed Mara 
Mara, Burmese night-club dancer. 





In Madrid, he arrived unannounced 
because “I didn’t want Dad to know 
where I was, so he could send me in- 
structions.” He had an interview with 
President Zamora, thanked the pho- 
tographers for taking his picture, and 
then went to a bullfight. On his nine- 
teenth birthday he visited the bull farm 
of Romuldo Arias de La Reina outside 
Seville. He donned an Andalusian cape 
and hat and stepped around a little with 
a small bull. Once he sat up till 4 A.M. 
in the American Embassy, talking with 
Sidney Franklin, the Brooklyn matador 
(see page 24). 


@ James Roosevelt, the President’s old- 
est son, went down the line for a friend 
last week—and paid for it. The friend 
was a young naval officer who was at- 
tending a party with Roosevelt at Mar- 
blehead, Mass., when he received word 
from his ship that his mother was dying 
in New York. The last New York train 
that night was due to leave Boston in 
half an hour. The President’s son re- 
quested it held up for his friend and 
telephoned the police of six intervening 
townships to clear the way. Word came 
that the Navy had mixed messages and 
the lady in question was another man’s 
mother. But Jimmie feared to cancel 
his extraordinary requests, so he hustled 
the officer through to Boston, thence 
to New York and thence back to Mar- 
blehead—which was where the officer 
would rather have been in the first 
place. The President’s son paid the 
freight both ways. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Oklahoma 


Investigates Sale of Babies 


BABIES: Two women called at the 
Tulsa Children’s Service Bureau and 
asked for information about the par- 
entage of a baby offered them for 
adoption at $100. Whether the bureau 
supplied the information is unrevealed. 
It did, however, relate the incident to 
Mrs. Mabel Bassett, Oklahoma State 
Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tion. 

She announced last week that il- 
legitimate babies born in Tulsa are be- 
ing sold by doctors to pay for the 
mothers’ hospitalization costs. She has 
definite information that four have 
been sold in the last few weeks, two 
on the installment plan. 

As Oklahoma has no laws protect- 
ing unmarried mothers, the State is 
unable to prosecute the offending 
physicians. But Mrs. Bassett plans to 
get the County Medical Society to 
blacklist the doctors. She also antici- 
pates a vigorous campaign in the next 
legislative session for a law prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the practice. 


INVITATION: Last week Marion 
Schroeder Booras, of the United Greek 
Art Societies in Chicago, sent a cable- 
gram to Samuel Insull in Athens. “Will 
you help us open Spartan Day at 


Hollywood-at-the-Fair, a Century of 
Progress Sunday, Aug. 27?” read the 
message. As one of the fair’s largest 
contributors, Insull should be glad to 
attend, thought Booras. The utilities 
magnate faces trial for embezzlement 
in Illinois, and attempts to extradite 
him from Greece have been unsuc- 
cessful. Booras said he had heard the 
State’s Attorney would be glad to pay 
Insull’s traveling expenses. 


EXECUTION: In Sing Sing prison, 
New York, three prisoners went to the 
electric chair last week. Allowed, ac- 
cording to custom, to ask for what- 
ever they liked for their last meals, 
they put in the largest order Sing Sing 
has ever known. All three wanted 
fried chicken and mashed potatoes. 
One wanted two chickens. He also 
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Mr. Insull Is Asked to Chicago Fair 





asked for lobster salad, a smoked her- 
ring, lettuce, tomatoes, celery, straw- 
berry shortcake, oranges, apples, ba- 
nanas, a pound of candy, cigars, and 
three packages of cigarettes. 

Another wanted pineapple, tomato, 
and lettuce salad, cheese pie, ice cream, 
six cigars, and six packages of cigar- 
ettes. 

The third ordered fruit salad, ice 
cream, lemon pie, and also six cigars 
and six packages of cigarettes. 


PROBLEM: Robert Fechner, direc- 
tor of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
had his attention called to a problem 
last week. The problem was James 
H. Scott, 19 years old and 7 feet 3 
inches tall, a member of the camp at 
Marion, N. C. Requisitioning supplies, 
Capt. W. E. Corkill, commandant of 
the camp, asked for two cots for Scott 
to sleep on—one from his waist up and 
the other from his waist down. Scott 
also needed a pair of 17% triple-E 
shoes, a size 8% hat, and a pair of 
trousers 44 by 44. He joined the camp 
because his sisters and brothers kept 
“picking on him.” 
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IRAQ: Once Dutiful Ward of Great Britain Becomes 
Problem Child After Assyrian Massacre 


Ramsay MacDonald flew from Los- 
siemouth to London one night last 
week, worrying about Iraq. 

Britain’s once dutiful ward was be- 
coming a problem child. From 1922 
to 1932 Britain was permitted to run 
Iraq’s affairs under a mandate from 
the League of Nations. Last October 
at Britain’s request, Iraq was admitted 
to the League as a sovereign, indepen- 
dent country. 

Explaining that the mandate proved 
too expensive, Britain abandoned the 


people lands for settlement, but has 
been unable to place all of them in the 
mountainous country around Mosul, as 
they desire. 

In late July a thousand or more 
armed Assyrians crossed the border in- 
to the French mandate of Syria as a 
protest against the government’s land 
policy. There most of them were dis- 
armed, at Iraq’s request. Later their 
arms were returned. 

Early this month, given permission 
to reenter northwestern Iraq, they 
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Kingdom of Iraq: The Arrow Marks the Spot of the Assyrian Massacre 


appearance rather than the reality of 
control. Under a treaty of alliance, 
she still directs Iraq’s foreign policy 
and maintains fighting forces on Iraqi 
soil. 

Theoretically, these forces are to be 
used only against a foreign enemy. 
Britain now fears she may have to use 
them against Iragis, thereby destroy- 
ing the pretense of Iraq’s indepen- 
dence, confirming the widespread opin- 
ion that Iraq is not ready for self- 
government, and perhaps involving 
Downing Street in difficulties with the 
League, which does not want to see 
Iraq become a British puppet. 

Britain’s worries arose from an out- 
break of Iraqi Assyrians, who num- 
ber some 60,000 in a population of 
about 3,000,000. Since the fifth cen- 
tury, the Assyrians have been an in- 
dependent group of Christians, who do 
not believe in purgatory, transubstan- 
tiation, or the use of images. 

When Iraq was made self-governing, 
the Assyrians were guaranteed equal 
rights and religious freedom by the 
League of Nations. They nevertheless 
opposed the ending of the British man- 
date and have been restless under the 
rule of the Mohammedan majority. 

At the suggestion of the League, the 
Iraqi Government has been granting the 


streamed back across the Tigris River. 
There, despite their promise to keep the 
peace, they attacked Iraqi troops sent 
to receive their arms, and broke 
through another detachment sent to 
stop them. 

Their punishment was disproportion- 
ately severe. Iraqi army officers re- 
cruited police from the Kurds, bitter 
enemies of the Assyrians, and the dis- 
persal of the rebels became a -mas- 
sacre. 

Peaceful as well as rebellious As- 
syrians were fair game for the Kurds. 
Assyrian villages were burned. Panic- 
stricken Assyrian women and children 
were left destitute. There were re- 
ports that more than 500 Assyrians 
had been slaughtered. 

News of the bloodshed interrupted 
Premier MacDonald’s vacation in Scot- 
land and brought him to the capital. 
To his annoyance he learned that King 
Feisal (see cover), who recently re- 
turned to Iraq after a prolonged visit 
to Europe, intended to leave Bagdad 
and “continue his cure” in Switzerland. 
The King’s real purpose remained a 
mystery. Possibly he planned to fore- 
stall a League investigation. In any 
case, the British Government opposed 
his departure from Iraq during the 
height of the trouble and persuaded 





him to stay in his troubled country. 

Feisal is Britain’s protege. When 
he arrived in London in June as the 
guest of King George, he was received 
with elaborate ceremony and British 
newspapers lavished compliments upon 
him. A “romantic figure,” they called 
him, a man known for his courtesy, 
humor, charm, loyalty, and “very lov- 
able nature.” 

Feisal is 49, slim, and wiry. He speaks 
fair English and better French, plays 
tennis and bridge, is a crack shot and 
an expert horseman. Britain is grate- 
ful to him for leading his Arabs in 
raids on Turkish lines during the World 
War. But for the same reason it is 
grateful to the Assyrians. 

In June, King George complimented 
Feisal on “the brilliant advance made 
by Iraq under your Majesty’s enlight- 
ened rule.” 

Last week Britain hoped that Feisal, 
virtual dictator of Iraq, would illus- 
trate his enlightened rule by inves- 
tigating the massacre of the Assyrians 
and punishing its perpetrators. 


FRANCE: Convicts Defy Death 


Escaping From Devil’s Island 


Seven miles off the steaming coast 
of French Guiana, three palm-fringed 
islands seem to float upon the sea. The 
French call the group the Isles of 
Safety. 

There gaunt and bitter men, caged 
in nine-foot cells, pace away lagging 
hours. Pattering barefoot back and 
forth, they hear the beat of the sea 
and sometimes the shrieks of men gone 
mad. 

Their thoughts always return to that 
word “salut,” which in French means 
not only “safety” but also “escape.” 
But the three Isles of Safety—Royale, 
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Joseph’s, and Devil’s Island—offer lit- 
tle chance of that. 

Man-eating sharks and powerful 
ocean currents wait for any bold 
enough to swim. Even when secret 
labor produces flimsy rafts and boats, 
dark-skinned soldiers stand ready to 
shoot. 

Yet from the island colonies and 
from the larger penal colonies on the 
mainland wholesale escapes have been 
engineered. French authorities report- 
ed last week that eighteen prisoners 
had fied recently from the various 
camps and that more than 100 had 
escaped within a year. 


They attributed the escapes to a 
secret syndicate which aids prisoners 
who have funds. With such help, es- 
cape from mainland prison camps is 
easy. There guards rely upon the 
jungle to turn back desperate men. 
And the jungle usually suffices. 

With canoes to follow its rivers, how- 
ever, the jungle can be crossed. Since 
convicts sometimes secrete consider- 
able sums, natives or vagabond traders 
often aid them. For exiles, condition- 
ally released after serving prison 
terms, escape is particularly easy with 
such help. 

Fugitives often try to reach Vene- 
zuela or Brazil to sail as stowaways 
on outward bound vessels. In 1923, 
the record year, 266 fled. 

So-called confirmed criminals and 
convicts sentenced to more than eight 
years’ hard labor now go to the penal 
colonies at Cayenne, Kourou, and St. 
Laurent. Most of the 50,000 who have 
gone there during the last 75 years 
have never seen the notorious Devil’s 
Island and her sisters, which confine 
the insane, the incorrigibles, and many 
recaptured fugitives. 

The last available government fig- 
ures show 3,867 convicts in French 
Guiana prisons, with 1,905 more exiled 
there but not confined. 


Bargemen: Parisians Worried by 


Tie-up Blockade Along Waterways 


The peaceful valleys of the Aisne and 
Oise echoed with loud and angry shouts 
last week. Across the rivers and con- 
necting streams and canals stretched 
lines of barges, grappled together, 
blocking all water traffic. 

From 22 such blockades grizzled 
bargemen, buxom wives, and _ shrill 
children yelled defiance when their 
rivals, motor bargemen, tried to break 
through. Repelling every attempt, 
they waited to see if the government 
would heed their protest. 

They demanded curtailment of night 
navigation, which the old horse or 
tractor-drawn barges do not attempt, 
and abolition of favors to motor barge- 
men who, the veterans say, get prece- 
dence in passing through the govern- 
ment locks. 

If these demands were ignored, they 
planned blockades on the lower Seine. 

To Parisians the bleeckades meant 
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Display of Normalcy in Havana as General Strike Ends 


threatened shortage of coal, building 
materials, and other products of 
Northern France. The Ministry of 
Public Works, realizing barge traffic 
makes Paris one of the largest ton- 
nage ports in Europe, proposed com- 
promises, but said curtailment of night 
traffic would cause day congestion 
along the waterways. 


CUBA: New Regime Untangles 
Web Left by Revolutionists 


Cuba settled slowly back toward 
normalcy last week after the whirl- 
wind which blew the Machado gov- 
ernment out of power and set the 
de Cespedes government in its place. 

The general strike against Machado 
tapered into a dock workers’ strike 
which was settled last Monday. Stores 
reopened, transportation services re- 
sumed, and mob violence subsided. No 
more uniformed police were clapped 
into jail, as. some had been after 
Machado’s downfall (see cover). But 
grave-faced young Cubans, members 
of the ABC revolutionary organiza- 
tion, continued their hunt for Porris- 
tas, Machado’s strong-arm men who 
had tortured and murdered opposition- 
ists. 

Tracked down, the Porristas were 
imprisoned. Those who resisted ar- 
rest were ruthlessly killed. Havana 
throbbed with indignation when the 
bodies of four oppositionists were 
found under a horse stall in Atares 
Fortress, known as Machado’s torture 
chamber. A mass demonstration threat- 
ened to turn into a riot. Eventually 
Sumner Welles, American Ambassador, 
warned the Cuban people to stop tak- 
ing the law into their own hands. 

Prominent Cubans, exiled by. Macha- 


streamed home from the United 
States and other countries and were 
enthusiastically received. En route 
they passed a stream of Machado ad- 
herents, escaping from the island with 
or without the new regime’s consent. 

In the latter stream were Machado’s 
gray-haired, 60-year-old wife, his three 
daughters, three sons-in-law, and five 
grandchildren. Landing at Key West, 
Fla., the bedraggled, frightened party, 
with seven servants, traveled to Phila- 
delphia and took a sixteen-room suite 
on the top floor. of a hotel. Machado 
himself, keeping in touch with his 
family by telephone, remained at Nas- 
sau in the Bahama Islands. There 
were reports that he would seek sanc- 
tuary in Europe, the United States, or 
Canada. 

Meantime, Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes appointed his Cabinet and settled 
down in the Presidential Palace with 
his problems. 


do, 


The Cabinet contains no member 
of Machado’s Liberal party, but repre- 
sents all important factions in the 
opposition. The powerful ABC group 
controls two seats, the Union Nacion- 
alista and the Conservative party two 
each, and the Army one. 

It was too soon for the new govern- 
ment to announce its policies, but not 
too soon for Provisional President de 
Cespedes to point out that “the su- 
preme, pressing, and very trying prob- 
lem is financial and economic.”’ Some- 
how it must gain control of more than 
28% of the American sugar market, 
Cuba’s present share. 

Political problems also call for so- 
lution. Here the new government’s 
task will be to remake the electoral 
laws and the Cuban Constitution, both 
of which were twisted to serve Macha- 
do’s purposes. 

Last week the government was both- 
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ered by the virtual abdication of Con- 
gress, long Machado’s plaything. So 
many Of its members are in exile or 
niding that it may be difficult to secure 
a quorum to enact necessary political 
and economic reforms. 

Ambassador Welles (see page 16) 
will not remain in Havana to watch 
the rebuilding of Cuba. He will return 
to his old position of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. The new American 
Ambassador at Havana will.be Jeffer- 
son Caffery, a Latin-American expert 
in the State Department. 

While Cuba discussed plans to ex- 
tradite and try Machado and officials 
of his regime, a reporter visited one of 
the ex-President’s country houses, re- 
cently raided and sacked by a mob. 
There, on the floor, he discovered a 
chain letter of the familiar type which 
Machado apparently had sent to Al- 
perto Herrera, his Secretary of War, 
now a refugee in Jamaica. “Do not 
preak this chain,” the letter warned, 
“for if you do you will have bad luck.” 


BRITAIN: Government Hopes 
For Final Debt Settlement 


British Government officials looked 
pleased last week and wondered how 
much America would take to forget 
England’s war debt for all time. They 
had received word that Cordell Hull, 
American Secretary of State, would be 
ready in October to discuss a settle- 
ment. 

Appointing Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
British negotiator, they hinted they 
would also send a Cabinet minister if 
the Americans wanted one. Sir Fred- 
erick, however, is well qualified to talk 
debts. Chief economic adviser to the 
British Government, he accompanied 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald to Wash- 
ington last Spring for the conversations 
which preceded the London Conference. 

Under the refunding agreements 
reached from 1923 to 1926, the British 
debt includes $4,600,000,000 principal, 
$6,505,965,000 interest. Of this, the to- 
tal paid on June 14 was $1,447,270,000. 
On the $75,950,000 due June 15, Britain 
made a “token payment” of $10,000,000. 

The next installment, due Dec. 15, 
calls for $41,720,756 principal, $75,930,- 
000 interest. October discussions may 
enable Britain to offer America a lump 
sum to cross the entire debt off the 
books. 


Shooting: Flyer Exonerated in Ac- 
cidental Killing of Young Girl 


A child wept last week on Leysdown 
Beach, near the mouth of the Thames, 
as the tide carried away a rubber ball. 
Jean Chesterton, 17, daughter of a 
London fur merchant, jumped with her 
sister into a skiff and rowed after it. 

Returning after a long pull, they 
approached a string of eight yellow 
buoys anchored 500 yards off shore. 
Suddenly five planes swept toward 
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them. From one a machine gun rattled. 

Splashes flecked the water near the 
skiff. Jean slumped over the gunwale, 
dead. 

At the inquiry, John Boahemia, a 
Birmingham mail carrier and machine 
gunner of a Royal Air Force auxiliary 
plane, explained he had mistaken the 
skiff for a buoy. It had been his first 
flight with a loaded gun. The coro- 
ner’s jury found no one to blame. 


Women Detectives: London’s Lady 
Cops Go Out to “Get Their Girl” 


London Bobbies, smarting under a 
recent edict forbidding them to marry 
during their first four years’ service, 
learned last week that three women 
will be sisters to them. Lord (Boom) 
Trenchard, Chief Commissioner of Po- 
lice, appointed the women Scotland 
Yard detectives. 

They were needed, he said, to appre- 
hend increasing numbers of women 
criminals and had undergone a year’s 
probationary training. Single, shrewd, 
and selected partly for their “ordinary” 
appearance, they will watch night 
clubs, shops, and shady waterfront re- 
sorts, mingling with society leaders, 
narcotic smugglers, and white slavers 
in order to “get their girl.” 


CHINA: 


Retires to Sacred T’ai Shan 


“Christian General” 


Space, and the twelve clean winds of 
heaven, 

And this sharp exultation, like a cry, 
after the slow six thousand steps 
of climbing, 

This is T’ai Shan, the beautiful, the most 
holy. 

Towering 5,000 feet above sea level, 
T’ai Shan, the Sacred Eastern Peak of 
China, was holy ground for twenty cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. De- 
vout pilgrims still flock there, cook, eat, 





and sleep in its village of huts, and 
climb its 6,000 ancient, carved stone 
steps. 

Last week T’ai Shan prepared to re- 
ceive a guest of another order. Through 
Peiping from Chahar Province, 150 
miles to the north, came the “Christian 
General” Feng Yu-hsiang, riding in a 
special train provided by the Chinese 
Central Government, accompanied by 
a bodyguard of 200 men. 

Half way between Peiping and Tien- 
tsin, he was met by an armored train 
supplied by Han Fu-chu, Governor of 
Shantung. To Shantung Province and 
its sacred peak, T’ai Shan, Feng 
speeded, planning to live in retirement 
on the holy mountain with Han Fu-chu 
as protector. 


He has been there before. In 1932, 
after three years of retirement on T’ai 
Shan, he descended, made his way to 
Chahar, collected 100,000 troops and, 
calling himself Commander-in-Chief of 
the People’s Allied Anti-Japanese Ar- 
my, prepared for war with the invaders. 

in July of this year, after Japan and 
the Chinese Central Government had 
declared a truce, Feng took the Jap- 
anese-controlled town of Dolon Nor. 
The Central Government feared that 
Japan would not only retake Dolon 
Nor, as it has since done, but capture 
all Chahar. With the help of money, 
threats, and cajolery, it therefore per- 
suaded Feng to return to retirement. 

A mountain of a man, about 50 years 
old, Feng will not make a reverent 
visitor. Temples are just buildings to 
him. He was the first Chinese General 
to barrack troops in them. Confucius 
once stood on T’ai Shan “and felt the 
smallness of the world below.” But 
Feng, a roaring, uncouth peasant, cares 
so little about Confucius that he long 
ago became a Christian, and so little 
about Christianity that he long ago 
abandoned it. 

Humble pilgrims who visit T’ai Shan 
tread the Stone Road by the Peach Or- 











General Feng (Left) Was Persuaded To Retire to a Sacred Peak 
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chard Stream, climb the long, steep 
stairway through the First Heavenly 
Gate, the Second Heavenly Gate, and 
finally the red South Heavenly Gate to 
the summit. 

There the principal temple is the Pal- 
ace of the Princess of Colored Clouds, 
where the goddess sits on a red throne, 
surrounded by baby dolls left by par- 
ents who pray for the birth of sons. But 
there are many other temples to be 
visited on T’ai Shan and, unlike the 
pilgrims, who go afoot, casual tourists 
ascend in sedan chairs. Feng, it may 
be predicted, will arrive at the place 
of his retirement tourist-fashion. 


GERMANY: Sympathizers Plan 
Mock Trial for Accused Reds 


On the night of Feb. 27, a week be- 
fore the German general elections, in- 
cendiaries set fire to the Reichstag in 
Berlin. “Now you can see what Ger- 
many and Europe have to look for from 
communism,” Chancellor Hitler de- 
clared. 

Nazis insisted, not only that Com- 
munists had set the fire, but that the 
burning of the building was to have 
been the signal for a Communist revo- 
lution. With the election impending, 
the fire was used to justify the whole- 
sale arrest of Communists and the sup- 
pression of Communist and Socialist 
newspapers. 

As one of the incendiaries, the au- 
thorities seized Marius van der Lubbe, 
a shabby little individual of 24, once a 
member of the Communist party in 
Holland. They declared he had been 
discovered with papers in his posses- 
sion indicating his identity and politi- 
cal sympathies. 


Foreign newspapers scoffed at the 
Nazis’ story, intimating that they had 
set fire themselves. But that, said 
Hitler, “can only confirm my deter- 
mination presently to avenge this crime 
by the public execution of the incen- 
diary and his accomplices.” 

The accomplices, it was later charged, 
were Ernst Torgler, a Communist 
Reichstag Deputy, and three Bulgarian 
Reds, Dimitroff, Popoff, and Taneff. 
Their trial before the Supreme Court 
at Leipzig is scheduled for late Sep- 
tember. The offer of foreign lawyers 
to defend them has been rejected and 
their case will be handled by German 
lawyers named by the court. 

Simultaneously with the official trial, 
it was reported last week, an unofficial 
trial will be held at The Hague, in Hol- 
land. There the tribunal will be an in- 
ternational committee of lawyers who 
believe that the prisoners are innocent. 

The Hague trial, featuring defense 
witnesses barred from Germany, will 
consider and publish evidence to show 
that van der Lubbe could not have car- 
ried all of the combustibles found in 
the Reichstag Building, that other de- 
fendants have alibis, and that the only 





unguarded entrance to the building was 
an underground passage leading from 
the official residence of Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Hitler’s right-hand man. 

Last week Germany took official no- 
tice of the unofficial trial. Dr. Karl 
Werner, Reich prosecutor, made public 
letters he had written to Romain Rol- 
land, French author, and Georg Brant- 
ing, Swedish lawyer and son of Swe- 
den’s former Premier, asking for any 
evidence they had bearing on the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. 

M. Rolland had declared that inves- 
tigation had convinced him of the in- 
nocence of the three Bulgarians. Mr. 
Branting, in a press interview, had out- 
lined plans for the trial in Holland. 

Dr. Werner complained that his let- 
ters were written on Aug. 10 but that 
he had received no reply. Until the 
unofficial trial is held, no reply is ex- 
pected. 


INDIA: Gandhi, Starting New 
Fast, Is Taken to Hospital 


In jail or out, little Mahatma Gandhi 
keeps fighting the British Raj. Out, 
he moves the masses to civil disobedi- 
ence. In, he fasts and forces the Brit- 
ish to free him lest they be blamed for 
his death. 

After sixteen months in prison at 
Poona, Gandhi was liberated in May 
when he began a fast to publicize the 
plight of the Untouchables, India’s 
lowest caste. Freed, he began a new 
civil disobedience campaign which 
landed him back in jail. 


There he continued his propaganda 
for the Untouchables. It was his very 
life, he said. Without it, he “might as 
well be dead.” No restrictions were 
placed on it during his last term, but 
this time the British forbade him to 
give newspaper interviews and limited 
his visitors and contributions to the 
Harijan (Untouchable) journal. They 
offered to free him if he abandoned 
civil disobedience. 

Dissatisfied with these conditions, 
Gandhi, weighing 90-odd pounds, 
started a new fast, weakened rapidly, 
and last Sunday was taken from jail 
to a hospital. Suffering from nausea 
and kidney trouble, he threatened to 
“fast unto death” unless the British 
backed down. 


OTHER NATIONS: Ecuador 
Can’t Make President Quit 


ECUADOR: Another depression vic- 
tim is President Juan de Dios Martinez 
Mera of Ecuador. Last week as a pro- 
test against the continued economic 
distress, the Congress by a vote of 2 
to 1 demanded his resignation. The res- 
olution scored his “inefficient adminis- 
tration,” and asked him to retire “in 
the name of democracy.” 


The President, however, refused. He 
consulted his Cabinet and ranking army 
officers. He named Col. Aquilino Vas- 
cones Inspector-General of the Army 
and threw a guard around the Presi- 
dential palace and the Legislature. He 
says his first duty is to the friends who 
elected him last year for a four-year 
term. 


THE NETHERLANDS: It was tuv- 
lip time in Holland last week—time to 
destroy the flowers that are famous 
everywhere. 

Hundreds of thousands of bulbs, tu- 
lips, narcissi, and hyacinths, have been 
dug up, thrown into garbage cans, and 
transported by carloads to dump heaps. 
Overproduction of the flowers created 
as serious a condition on the world 
market as the supply of cotton and 
wheat in this country, and the dumping 
followed to stabilize the industry. 


MEXICO: Vicente Esqueda can be 
described as brave but disillusioned. 
Last week, accompanied by his wife 
and four children, he trudged the 265 
miles from his home in Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, D. F., to receive a government 
award for defending his police post 
during the American occupation of 
1914. 

Gazing sadly at the silver medal on 
his breast and the scroll in his hand, 
Esqueda, who is out of work, com- 
mented: “I cannot feed my family with 
these.” 


ANDORRA: For the first time in 
650 years, Andorra in the Pyrenees 
has been invaded wy foreign forces. 

A few weeks ago, as punishment for 
insubordination, the ruling co-princes, 
the President of France and the Span- 
ish Bishop of Urgel ordered the dis- 
missal of Andorra’s President and its 
Council General. They declined to be 
dismissed and, with the support of 
Andorra’s 6,000 inhabitants, took pos- 
session of the Capitol. 

Saturday, to uphold the co-princes'’s 
authority, France sent 50 gendarmes, 
who disarmed the country’s seven con- 
stables and 36 policemen, arrested 
citizens and occupied government 
buildings. Andorra, furious, protested 
to the Spanish government, the French 
government, the Pope, and the League 
of Nations. 


ITALY: Eavesdroppers were balked 
last week when Chancellor Dollfuss of 
Austria and Premier Mussolini of 
Italy held a conference in a rowboat. 
Chancellor Dollfuss flew to Italy to 
visit Mussolini at Riccione, fashion- 
able Adriatic resort where the Pre- 
‘mier was vacationing with his family. 

Walking down to the beach, Dollfuss 
saw Mussolini swimming. He hired 
a skiff and rowed out to the splashing 
Premier, who clambered in and sat 
aft. The boat moved out into the 
Adriatic. The diminutive Dollfuss, 59 
inches tall, sweated over the oars. I 
Duce (The Leader) steered. 
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ouse wom INTERNATIONAL 
Mopping Up in the Streets of The Mollisons’ Plane Comes Home. Box Containing the Wreckage 
Havana After Machado Resigned of the Seafarer, Which Flew the Atlantic, Arrives at London 


WIDE WORLD 
Prince William of Sweden Directs His Own Motion 
Picture Version of Life at Sea, Author Unknown 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
A Bumper Crop of Tourists in Russia This Season. Officials Deny Reports of Cunard-White Star Merger, 
Here are Americans in the Shadow of the Kremlin as Work Waits on 73,000-Ton Cunard Super-Liner 
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SUMNER WELLES: Cuban 
Job Done, He Plans Another 


Usually Ambassadors pack up when 
shooting starts. With Sumner Welles 
it works the other way. Now that 
they have stopped killing people in 
Havana, (see page 12) Welles is leav- 
ing. His next job will be to help 
Secretary Hull get ready for the forth- 
coming Pan-American Conference. But 
if his future is to be like his past, 
Welles will be on the spot when the 
next revolution starts. 

For many years past, scarcely any- 
one in public life has had so varied an 
experience as Sumner Welles. Thirty- 
eight years ago, when he was 3, 
he had the pleasure of meeting Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt—tthen in his early 
teens—and they have seen a great deal 
of each other ever since. 

Welles’s early training would have 
equipped most men for pushing cookies 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Welles 


around tea tables rather than for 
dodging bullets. His father, Benjamin 
Welles, was a famous Newport and 
New York beau of the croquet era. So 
before he had anything to say about it, 
Welles found himself graduated from 
Groton and Harvard. He then took a 
year’s trip through Europe and Africa, 
returning in 1914, at the outbreak of 
the World War. He entered the diplo- 
matic service and was shipped to 
Tokyo, from Tokyo to Buenos Aires. 

It was in Buenos Aires that he got 
his first glimpse of what Latin-Ameri- 
can mobs do when they get excited. 
A railway strike culminated Jan. 9, 
1919, in the seizure of the city by 
Communists. The army won it back 
only by ruthlessly shooting down thou- 
sands in the streets. On a _ larger 
scale, it was the sort of thing he 





witnessed in Havana. That experi- 
ence stood him in good stead two 
weeks ago when he helped to solve 
the Cuban situation. 

By 1920 Mr. Welles was still in his 
twenties, but he was becoming some- 
body. His tall, distinguished figure 
was now in Washington and could be 
seen daily during the last days of the 
Wilson administration going in and out 
of the State Department. A sign on 
his door announced that here sat the 
Chief of the Division of Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs. At that time Carlos de 
Cespedes, now Cuban President, was 
Cuban Ambassador. They became 
friends. 


The next jump for Welles was to 
Santo Domingo. At that time our 
Marines were playing policemen, and 
President Harding, looking for a suit- 
able commissioner to prepare the way 
for their withdrawal, chose Mr. Welles. 

When that job was completed, Mr. 
Welles was rushed to Honduras, where 
a revolution had broken out. By motor 
car and mule, the Ambassador climbed 
the uplands above the Pacific and ap- 
peared one day amidst the factions 
wrangling around Tegucigalpa, the 
capital. While the bullets flew, he 
whisked back and forth from one bare- 
foot army to the other, and persuaded 
the leaders to come together on the 
American cruiser Milwaukee to nego- 
tiate a peace. 

In an interim in this colorful career, 
Welles married. The result was not 
happy, and it ended in divorce. Some 
time later he married a second time— 
to Mathilde Townsend, whose first hus- 
band was Senator Peter Goelet Gerry 
of Rhode Island. The bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Scott Townsend, was a social 
leader at Bailey’s Beach. Some time 
later, Mr. Welles decided on a vacation, 
and in 1925 he retired to his estate 
to write a book. 


The book was “Naboth’s Vineyard 
the Dominican Republic, 1884-1924.” 
When the wiseacres read it, they shook 
their heads sadly. As a diplomat and 
career man, Sumner Welles was 
“washed up.” The book, they said, was 
a political blunder. It certainly looked 
so, for the burden of it was that Uncle 
Sam’s “blustering policy of intimida- 
tion” in Central America was outra- 
geous. Nevertheless, not long after ‘“‘Na- 
both’s Vineyard” was published, Welles 
was back, helping Charles G. Dawes 
straighten out Dominican finances. 


‘When Franklin D. Roosevelt reached 


Washington, within 24 hours a chair 
wass made ready for Welles. 

President Roosevelt made his old 
friend Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Latin-American affairs. 
Then the Cuban pot bubbled over, and 
Mr. Welles was immediately drafted. 
His position was temporary Ambassa- 
dor and his job was to reconcile two 











opinions that seemed very far apart, 
He proposed that Machado resign, 
Machado refused, then was forced out, 

Now Mr. Welles is to return to the 
State Department—until something 
starts again. Once more he is to be 
seen on Pennsylvania Avenue in his 
tight-fitting suits and carrying his yel- 
low walking-stick, which even a revo- 
lution can’t make him abandon. When 
he is not in Washington, he is on his 
estate in Maryland, where for years the 
Latin-Americans of Diplomats’ Row 
have gathered. 





MICHELSON: Publicity Man 
For NRA “Defeated” Hoover 


Behind the 100,000,000 pieces of “lit- 
erature” with which the press will be 
swamped when the NRA publicity drive 
begins next Monday, stands the figure 
of a gray-haired, round-shouldered, 
pleasantly homely little man named 
Charles Michelson. 

Charlie, as he is called in city rooms 
from San Francisco to Democratic 
council chambers in Washington, has 
been pressed into service under the 
Blue Eagle because newspaper men 
consider him the best publicity man in 
the country. 

His parents, Samuel and Rosalie 
Michelson, migrated from Germany to 
Virginia City, Nev., more than 60 years 
ago, just before Charlie was born. His 
brother, Dr. Albert Abraham Michel- 
son, was a Nobel prize winner and 
measurer of the speed of light. A sis- 
ter, Miriam, was the author of “In The 
Bishop’s Carriage,” a novel of great 
popularity 30 years ago. 

Charlie’s career began when, as a 
reporter for The San Francisco Post, 
he was assigned to chase horse-drawn 
fire engines and Barbary Coast des- 
peradoes. He moved from one paper 
to another, was a war correspondent 
in 1896 for The New York Journal, 
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Charles Michelson, NRA Publicist 
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wrote Hearst editorials, served for a 
while as managing editor of The San 
Francisco Examiner, and finally 
reached Washington as correspondent 
of The Chicago Herald. 

In 1917 he was put in charge of the 
Washington bureau of The New York 
World. His crackling reportorial style 
and ungloved handling of men and 
events put him in the forefront of the 
correspondents. A prodigious digger 
for news, a man unafraid to speak his 
mind, he has made no personal enemies 
—which seems a paradox. Reporters 
loved to have Charlie on the firing line 
when they interviewed the great, for 
he would not hesitate to engage states- 
men in argument if he saw an opening. 
He spent a good part of one morning in 
Ogden Mills’ office in the Treasury, 
extolling the virtues of Al Smith, by 
whom Mr. Mills had recently been de- 
feated for the Governorship of New 
York. 


After the Democratic defeat in 1928, 
Chairman John J. Raskob of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee decided to 
spend a lot of money to revive the 
party. He rented a suite of palatial of- 
fices in the National Press Building, 
filled them with overstuffed furniture, 
and made Charlie Michelson director of 
publicity, at $25,000 a year. 

Frank Kent, able political observer 
of The Baltimore Sun, referred to 
Michelson at that time as a “Democrat 
with a real capacity for mischief and 
just enough congenital malevolence 
toward Republicans generally to make 
the capacity count most effectively.” 

Michelson ignored the _ publicity 
man’s usual system of distributing 
“canned handouts” which reporters 
throw in the wastebasket. He wrote 
interviews, speeches, and statements 
for outstanding Democrats. Unlike 
most party publicity men, who work 
only when a campaign is imminent, 
he started with his publicity the mo- 
ment he was hired, kept the Demo- 
cratic propaganda in the papers, and 
is generally credited with being chiefly 
responsible for rebuilding the party so 
that it won in 1930 and 1932. 

An insatiable worker, he said once 
that his greatest desire was to be ap- 
pointed minister to some small State, 
where there would be nothing to do 
but go fishing. He likes golf, but takes 
little part in Washington’s social life, 
preferring to spend the evenings with 
his wife in their colonial house in 
Georgetown. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 


As Reflected in the News 


ENGAGED: Col. Henry Huddleston 
Rodgers, wealthy son of one of the 
founders of the Standard Oil Co., and 
once father-in-law of the spectacular 
Count Ludwig Salm von Hoogstraeten 
of Austria, announced last week that 
in the Fall he will take his third wife. 


His fiancee is Mrs. Pauline van der 
Voort Dresser, once married to the late 
Carl Dresser of Tulsa, Okla. 


DEPARTED: The last of 6,669 Gold 
Star mothers, whom the government 
has been sending in small groups to 
France for the past four years, boarded 
the home-bound Manhattan in Havre 
last week. 


BORN: In a San Francisco hospital 
last week, a son was born to Mrs. Law- 
rence Tibbett, wife of the opera, radio, 
and movie baritone. It was the first 
child his second wife had borne him. 


BIRTHDAY: Bernard M. Baruch ate 
his 63d birthday dinner last week in the 
dining car of the Paris-Vienna train. 
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Harold S. Vanderbilt and Bride 


He was bound for a partridge shoot in 
Czechoslovakia . 

Reputedly Mr. Baruch has been in 
Vichy talking with Maxim Litvinoff, 
Russian Foreign Commissar, about es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. To reporters he said: 
“The absurdity of the report... is ap- 
parent to all who know I am one of 
the stanchest foes of recognition.” 


MARRIED: There was the usual line 
of peddlers, laborers, and clerks at the 
Marriage License Bureau in the New 
York Municipal Building one day last 
week. Behind a Negro man in the queue 
was a tall, smooth faced man wearing 
glasses. When reporters failed to recog- 
nize him, they lost one of their best 
stories of the year. He was Harold S. 
Vanderbilt, 49, bridge player, yachts- 
man, and one of America’s most eligible 
bachelors. 

Once he had the license he rushed 
back to his hotel where he was married 
to Gertrude Conaway, a wealthy and 
socially prominent Philadelphian. Then 
the couple hurried to the record-break- 
ing Rex to sail away on a European 
honeymoon. 
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POLO: West 
In Rough and Tumble Series 


Defeats East 


Though their names are Cecil, Elmer, 
Aidan, Eric, and Hubert, they are the 
roughest, toughest, “hard-hittenest 
fools” in the country. Polo is their 
game and last Sunday in Ontwentsia, 
Ill, they became the 1933 champions 
by winning 2 to 1 the East-West series, 
thus ending the half-century reign of 
Meadow Brook Club, Long Island, as 
the stronghold of the game. 

The line-up for the odd game, which 
the West won 12-6, was: 


West 
1—Eric Pedley 
2—Elmer J. Boeseke Jr. 
3—Cecil Smith 
Back—Aidan Roark 


East 
1—Winston Guest 
2—Earl Hopping 
3—Tommy Hitchcock Jr. 
Back—Raymond Guest 


Injuries and fouls were frequent. 
Hubert (Rube) Williams, playing for 
the West, broke his leg in the second 
game, and Pedley made a hurried flight 
from California to take his place. 
Boeseke broke his foot and, although 
the pain was too great for him to 
wear a boot, he played the final game 
in a sneaker. 

As emblems of victory, Mrs. Fred- 
erick McLaughlin, the former Irene 
Castle, presented each cf the winning 
players with a huge silver cup. A 
frankly partisan crowd made a par- 
ticular hero of Smith, the Texas cow- 
boy, who often made the headlines 
during the matches. Eugenia Rose, an 
attractive 23-year-old graduate nurse, 
who was attending the injured Wil- 
liams in Lake Forest, Ill., had Smith 
arrested while he was playing golf at 
the Old Elm Country Club. Accord- 
ing to her story, Smith offered to drive 
her home one night last week, and she 
innocently accepted. Then he stopped 
the car and attacked her. Smith says 
it is a frame-up. 


TROTTING: Mary Reynolds Is 


Hambletonian Stake Winner 


William N. Reynolds, manufacturer 
of Camel cigarettes, is satisfied if a 
man walks a mile, but he expects his 
horses to cover distance faster. One 
of his trotters, Mary Reynolds, obliged 
last week in Goshen, N. Y., and won 
the Hambletonian Stake, a cash prize 
of $28,323 plus a silver platter. But 
Mary was a heroine only because 
Brown Berry, the favorite, stumbled 
100 yards from the tape, with victory 
in the deciding heat apparently certain. 

Fred Egan sat in a sulky behind 
Brown Berry, and Ben White, aged 60, 
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drove Mary. According to trotting 
custom, they shared at least half of 
the blame and credit with the horses. 

Though only seven years old, the 
Hambletonian is the richest and most 
famous trotting race in the country. 
It is named after the father of most 
trotting horses. Of 20,000 now active, 
19,000 are Hambletonian’s lineal de- 
scendants. 

Sired by an English thoroughbred, 
Hambletonian was sold to William M. 
Rysdyk of Chester, N. Y., for $125. 
The horse’s value increased to more 
than $200,000 when it was discovered 
that by breeding him with Canadian 
thoroughbreds, a progeny developed 
that actually preferred trotting (mov- 
ing the legs in diagonal pairs) to gal- 
loping. Until that time, horses learned 
to trot against their natural instincts. 


Goshen, where Hambletonian spent 
most of his days and now is buried, 
has been a trotting center for over half 
a century. The little town of 3,000 
persons thanks the late Edward Henry 
Harriman for its modern track and 
grandstand. His son, E. Roland Harri- 
man, inherited his father’s keen en- 
thusiasm for the sport. 

In recent years, William H. Cane, 
who built Boyle’s Thirty Acres for 
Rickard’s Dempsey-Carpentier fight, 
has done most to uphold the prestige 
of the Hambletonian. He sees that the 
prize money is kept at a figure which 
will attract trotters from all over the 
world. Living in a Goshen mansion 
renovated from old stables, he runs an 
open house one day each year when 
the visitors come to town. 

Goshen is also famous as the place 
where Noah Webster, author of the 
dictionary, taught school, specializing 
in Latin. Gates W. McGarrah, former 
president of the World Bank, is a cur- 
rent inhabitant. 

Trotting race meets, though not pop- 
ular with Eastern city people, are held 
in many sections of the United States. 
Country folk like the sport best. So 
far, its reputation is spotless compared 
to other horse racing. 


Track followers who do not enjoy 
trotting complain about the tiresome 
method of starting races. Instead of 
beginning from scratch, the horses are 
paced to the starting line. Almost al- 
ways some horse is out of position, 
and the start is repeated until somehow 
none of them happens to be wrong. 

Another distinguishing feature of 
trotting is that the races are run in 
heats. A horse must take two heats 
to win, and no one can tell how many 
races will be run for a decision. 

Probably the most exciting of all 
trotting races occurred in Dublin, Ire- 
land, in 1918. Two horses, Terry and 
Drogheda, deadheated at Shelbourne 
Park. They raced again and dead- 
heated. When the third runoff brought 
the same result, the owners gave up 
and divided the purse. 

The amount invested in trotting in 
the United States is estimated at $50,- 











000,000. The major items are $900,000 
in sulkies; $450,000 in blankets; $7,500,- 
000 to pay salaries to 3,000 drivers; 
$825,000 in harnesses; $7,000,000 for 
stable labor; $1,212,000 to feed 15,000 
trotters who are annually in training; 
$8,000,000 in horsefiesh, valuing the 
animals at $533 a head. 


KING’S HORSES: More 


Winnings Now For George V 


For the first time in many years, 
King George V has a winning stable. 
So far this season he has won nine 
races and $37,500 in prize money. That 
amount places His Majesty thirteenth 
in the list of England’s winners. Last 
year, he won only seven races during 
the entire season and collected less 
than half as much as he has already 
received this year. 

The King’s best horses are Lime- 
light, The Abbot, and Foxearth; the 
three Jarvis brothers and Joe Childs 
are four of his favorite horsemen. 
William Jarvis, helped by his brothers 
Jack and Basil, trains His Majesty’s 
horses at Newmarket. Childs, a quiet 
young man, is the royal jockey. 


SPORT SHORTS: Sunday 


Tennis Not For Miss Round 


TENNIS: Miss Dorothy Round, 
English star who was once a school 
teacher, showed ultra-modern tenden- 
cies last week when she joined the 
ranks of those who wore shorts in the 
Women’s National at Forest Hills, 
N. Y., but she wouldn’t renounce her 
belief that Sunday should be a day of 
rest. In spite of every subtle pressure 
which officials could conceive, she stood 
her ground, and the tournament had to 
be extended until Tuesday. Almost 
unanimously, Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
was picked to win her ninth national 
title and better Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory’s record of eight victories. 

But against Betty Nuthall of Eng- 
land in a semi-final match Sunday, 
Mrs. Moody showed signs of slipping 
when she lost the opening set, 6-2, the 
only set she has lost in America since 
1926. So upset were officials that none 
of them observed Mrs. Moody was 
serving two consecutive games in the 
second set until the game was finished 
and won by Miss Nuthall. Then the 
English girl was told to serve the next 
game. 

After the match, Mrs. Moody was 
still unconvinced that she had served 
twice in succession. She said: “They 
had better have some one watch me.” 


@® Playing against Davis Cup stars 
Frank X. Shields of New York, ignored 
at the start of the season, may be the 
outstanding United States player of the 
year. After he failed in the French 
hard court championship in May he 
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came back to this country. Since then 
he has mastered his game and seems 
unbeatable. He won his fifth consecu- 
tive tournament last week at Newport, 
R. I., routing Ellsworth Vines, 6-2, 6-4, 
6-4 and Wilmer Allison in the finals, 
1-6, 11-9, 6-1, 6-3. If he wins the 
Men’s Championship at Forest Hills in 
early September, the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association will have the 
embarrassing duty of putting first in 
the national rankings a player who was 
considered unfit to be a member of the 
Davis Cup squad, even as an alternate. 


KING’S CUP: In a fog that made 
it impossible for the crews of two fa- 
mous racing yachts to see each other, 
Gerard B. Lambert’s nineteen-year-old 
Vanitie won the King’s Cup from Fred- 
erick H. Prince’s three-year-old Weet- 
amoe by a quarter of an hour at New- 
port, R. IL, last Saturday. Mr. Lam- 
bert sailed Vanitie and Richard De 
B. Boardman was at the helm of Weet- 
amoe, usually piloted by Harold S. Van- 
derbilt (see page 17). 


GOLF: After she had arrived last 
week from England, Bea Gottlieb, 
blond young golfer from Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., was asked for more details about 
her recent victory over the Prince of 
Wales. She described the Prince as 
“terribly nice, with an awfully cute 
walk, and the cutest blue eyes.” If the 
Prince went up in Miss Gottlieb’s esti- 
mation, she may have gone down in his, 
for one word that slipped out, after a 
poor shot: “Nerts.” 


® Golfers were still talking last week 
about the remarkable hole-in-one of 
Jack Hagen, Salisbury professional. 
The first player to tee-off in The New 
York World-Telegram ace tournament, 
staged on the 148-yard third hole of his 
home club, he landed his third shot in 
the cup on the fly. He yelled excited- 
ly: “I did it for dear old Salisbury,” 
and -refused to take another shot. 
(Everyone was allowed five tries.) 
Jack Doyle, Broadway’s odds maker, 
had said it was 20,000 to 1 that not one 
in 400, playing 2,000 balls, would make 
a hole-in-one. 


BOXING: A heavyweight bout be- 
tween Patsy Perroni of Cleveland and 
Isidoro Gastanaga of Spain in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last week 
was billed as the featured attraction, 
but the attentions of a crowd of 4,000 
were distracted. Joe Humphreys, in 
the role of announcer for the first time 
since his stroke two months ago, re- 
ceived more applause than either of the 
fighters. The fans also enjoyed cool 
air and their first opportunity to smoke 
at a Garden fight. 

In between puffs, many observed that 
Perroni, who outboxed Gastanaga in 
ten rounds, may be as good as he says 
he is. Suave and sharp in his repartee, 
Perroni believes he can beat Primo Car- 
nera and dismisses Max Baer as a sec- 
ond rater. 
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INTERNATIONAL KEYSTONE 


What a Quarter Century Did to Tennis Garb: Dorothy Round, Forest Hills Finalist, Convert to Shorts, Who 
Remained Conservative Enough To Refuse To Play on Sunday. At Right is May Sutton Bundy, Oldtime Champion 


INTERNATIONAL 


Managers Joe McCarthy and Rogers Hornsby, Who Did 
Not Like Each Other as Cubs, Make Up at St. Louis 


ACME 
Jack Hagen, Only One To Sink rman 
in Hole-in-One Contest at Salisbury 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Eric Pedley Flew From Los Angeles to Chicago To 
Bolster West Polo Team in Final Victory Over East 
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ACME 


Mary Reynolds Wins the Hambletonian Stake in Annual Trotting 
Classic at Goshen, N. Y. Brown sashes Who Stumbled, Finished Second 
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COMSTOCK’S VALEN TIN E : Couzens 


Sheds New Light On Action That Closed Nation’s Banks 


Out in Detroit they are investigating 
a little cloud that was no bigger than 
a man’s hand. That cloud was a mes- 
sage that came to Washington in the 
dark days of last Winter that the Union 
Trust Co. of Detroit was in difficulties. 
Could the Union Trust Co. have an 
RFC loan? : 

The world knows that it didn’t get 
the loan. On Feb. 14 Governor Com- 
stock of. Michigan presented his “val- 
entine.” It was known in Detroit that 
if the Union Trust went under, other 
Detroit banks, including the First Na- 
tional, would be carried down with it. 
So the Governor issued his famous 
moratorium. The Governor’s act was 
not unlike that of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
which kicked over the lamp and started 
the Chicago fire. Swept by a gale of 
general apprehension, the “fire” spread 
to other States, and three weeks later 
President Roosevelt signed the bank- 
ing proclamation, closing every bank in 
America. 

The investigation is being conducted 
before a “grand jury” composed of 
Judge Harry B. Keidan. The chief 
witness has been James Couzens, Re- 
publican Senator from Michigan. The 
purpose of the inquiry is to fix the re- 
sponsibility. The proceedings have 
been snarled up by an argument over 
jurisdiction. Inasmuch as some of the 
banks to be investigated are national 
banks, the Federal government main- 
tains that the State court is out of or- 
der and has refused to give it access 
to the national banks’ records. 

Senator Couzens, however, has got 
along very well by memory. When 
President Hoover called a hurried con- 
ference in the White House the first 
week in February, to consider the De- 
troit situation, Couzens was present. 
It appears that Mr. Hoover wanted to 
lend RFC money to Detroit banks in 
order to save them, but Couzens as- 
serted that “if any such loan were 
made, I would condemn it from the 
housetops.” The loan was not made. 

“The law was perfectly plain,” the 
Senator said, “that no loan was to be 
made that was not fully and adequate- 
ly secured.” 

Wilson W. Mills, formerly chairman 
of the First National Bank of Detroit, 
had previously testified on this point. 
He said that President Hoover was 
“desirous of helping in all ways,” but 
that Senator Couzens blocked an RFC 
loan to the Union Guardian Trust Co. 
because the security offered was $6,- 
200,000 short. He said that President 
Hoover had suggested to him that he 
get Senator Couzens to withdraw his 
objections. He quoted Mr. Hoover as 
feeling that the RFC could not stand 





too much criticism, even for “so 
worthy a proposition as saving a mil- 
lion depositors.” 

Following Mr. Mills on the stand, 
Senator Couzens declared the assertion 
that he was the only one in Washing- 
ton to oppose the loan was an “abso- 
lute untruth.” He said that no govern- 
ment official approved it. 

Couzens said that in his opinion the 
collapse of the Detroit banks was “due 
to an orgy of high finance, due to an 
orgy of consolidation and building up 
of fictitious values, the creation of one 





holding company and one corporation 
upon another.” Although he was “not 
trying to pass the buck to a dead 
President or to an ex-President,” nev- 
ertheless he condemned “to Mr. Cool- 
idge and to Mr. Hoover .. . this 
orgy of consolidation and contempla- 
tion of unearned profits, and a visuali- 
zation of grandeur instead of an op- 
portunity to be of service.” 

The more he talked the warmer he 
got. “All during the depression,” he 
cried, “the administration was in the 
hands of Republicans. All during the 
time it was under the control of Mellon 
and Mills, they were dictating the 
policy of the Treasury Department. 
All the time they were violating the 
law in respect to their attitude toward 
national banks ... Public officials 
from the President down were holding 
out hope to the people that prosperity 
was just around the corner, and every- 
one knows that the assets of these 
banks were very materially affected 
by the depression.” 

He charged that the Union Trust Co. 
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had “jockeyed” the children’s fund, 
which he established for crippled chil- 
dren, out of $200,000. Furthermore he 
thought the prosecutor would find that 
officials had accepted deposits after 
they knew it was insolvent, and he 
understood “that that is a criminal 
offense.” 

“At that time,” he said, “they should 
have known from reports they re- 
ceived and discussions they had with 
the examiners that they were really 
insolvent, unless the almost impos- 
sible miracle happened that there was 
a sudden and great recovery in all the 
asset values.” 

Offhand the Michigan Senator told 
the crowded courtroom that in the 
last national political campaign Pres- 
ident Hoover asked him to approve 





WIDE WORLD 


Senator Couzens (Left) and One-Man Grand Jury, Judge Keidan 


publicly for “political purposes” a $90,- 
000,000 RFC loan to a Chicago bank 
headed by Charles G. Dawes, former 
RFC president. He added to the shock 
when he said that a Detroit bank di- 
rector told Hoover that he was a very 
dangerous man. 

“I earnestly wish,” he said to the 
court, “that you would urge Mr. Hoo- 
ver to come and testify. That would 
give him an opportunity to explain why 
he thought I was a very dangerous 
man.” 


CORD CORP.: Another Unit 


Acquired in Transport Field 


“You can’t pick up a newspaper now- 
adays,” said a prominent Wall Street 
operator last week, “without finding 
that Lobban Cord has bought some 
new business or other.” 

Last week it was the Checker Cab 
Manufacturing Corp. Two weeks ear- 
lier it had been the New York Ship- 
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building Corp. And only last Winter 
he took charge of Aviation Corporation, 
making himself chairman after a 
heated battle over stock proxies with 
the Eastern bankers. 

The latest acquisition, the Checker 
Cab Manufacturing Corp., is one of the 
oldest and largest cab manufacturing 
companies in the country. Their prod- 
ucts whizz by the thousand through 
the traffic of 48 States. New York has 
8,000; Chicago has 3,000, and other 
cities have their proportionate share. 
The company sells to independent cab 
owners, but it also has its own operat- 
ing fleets, which cruise under the name 
of the Parmalee Transportation Co., 
in which it has a controlling interest. 
Parmalee also runs an express and bag- 
gage transfer department. 


The cab company fits nicely into the 
Cord picture, for this particular con- 
cern has been buying automobile parts 
from two Cord companies—Lycoming 
Motors and Columbia Axle. It rounds 
out the automobile division of Cord 
Corporation. Auburn Automobile man- 
ufactures and sells the sporty, medium 
priced Auburn cars, the more expensive 
front-drive Cords, and the costly Du- 
senbergs. Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company, controlled by Auburn, builds 
engines for use in automobiles, trucks, 
taxicabs, buses, and airplanes. . 

On the aeronautical side, Aviation 
Corporation operates American Air- 
ways, which flys mail and passengers 
from coast to coast and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. And Stinson 
Aircraft builds single and multi-mo- 
tored commercial airplanes, which are 
powered with the sturdy Lycoming en- 
gines. 

To date there is only one unit in the 
shipbuilding division of the Cord fam- 
ily, but it is a large one. The New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. constructs all types 
of naval and commercial vessels and 
ships’ turbines. Since the beginning of 
the century it has built many fighting 
vessels for the United States Navy. It 
also constructed the Manhattan and 
Washington for the United States 
Lines. 


Mr. Cord, in the case of Checker 
Cabs, followed his usual practice in 
shaking up the management immedi- 
ately after he obtained control. He be- 
came chairman, and his right hand man, 
Lucius B. Manning, went in as director. 
Morris Markin, whom the old directors 
ousted from the presidency two weeks 
ago, was reinstated. 

It was through Mr. Markin that Card 
got control of the company. Markin 
had an option to buy 60% of the com- 
pany’s voting stock from the estate of 
R. W. Ellis and the Du Pont interests 
in Delaware. Disagreements developed 
and the directors asked for his resigna- 
tion. They knew he had the options, 
but did not believe he could raise the 
Money to exercise them. But Markin 
Sold the options to Cord just before 
they expired. Some of the directors 
Went out as the Cord interests came in. 
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Subsidiary and Affiliated Interests of the Cord Corp. 


It is believed that the new deal cost 
Mr. Cord something less than a million 
dollars, but exact financial details were 
not made public. The options were 
known to be below the market price of 
the stock. 

The new acquisition boosted the re- 
sources of the Cord companies to $73,- 
000,000—not so large when compared 
with many American industrial giants, 
but good for a man who not so long 
ago was washing dishes in a restaurant. 


GOLD: Mining Companies May 
Export Metal in Disguise 


Gold is having another adventure. 
According to the new ruling of the 
Treasury, it must hide its face and go 
masquerading. The idea is to help the 
gold mining companies. Gold, the new 
rule says, may be exported in the form 
of concentrates, precipitates, and amal- 
gams, and in no other form. 

Definitions: Concentrates result from 
washing gold in water to remove 
gravel silt, and so forth. Precipitates 
are formed by mixing crushed ore with 
acid, which allows the grit to be 
strained out. Amalgams are made by 
treating ore with quicksilver, which 
“amalgamates” with the gold and thus 
separates it. 

The results of these three processes 
have to be further treated before they 
can be sold as bullion. The Treasury’s 
ruling is an attempt to solve an awk- 
ward problem. Since the United States 
went off the gold standard, it has been 
illegal to export gold, and ever since 
Mar. 5, it has been against the law for 
a private citizen to have gold. Further- 
more the government would not pay 
more for it than the old legal price, 
which is only about two-thirds of the 
current world price. 
that the gold mines found themselves 
producing a product which they could 
not sell in the profitable market. Hence 
the idea of exporting concentrates. 

Strange to say, the paradoxical situ- 


The result was ‘ 


ation arose at a moment when it looked 
as though the mines were in for a 
boom. When prices go down, as they 
do in times of depression, gold auto- 
matically goes up, for gold is (or was) 
the basis of money, and money becomes 
more valuable. Not only that, but in 
depressions the price of labor goes 
down, making it less expensive to hire 
people to dig it out of the ground. 

Gold stocks have shown strength ever 
since the crash. They have been a 
favorite of speculators. The common 
stock of the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany, the largest in the country, has 
risen this year from a low of 145 toa 
high of 275, and it now sells at about 
260. Last February, when things looked 
most dismal, ‘“Kaffir” gold stocks 
soared to a fantastic high, for it was 
at that time that South Africa, whose 
gold fields account for about one half 
of the world’s output, went off the gold 
standard. 


When in April President Roosevelt 
took this country off the gold standard 
by banning gold exports, the miners 
were aghast. By our going off the 
standard, an ounce of gold in London 
soon became worth $30.00, whereas the 
Treasury in Washington would only 
pay $20.67 for it. Yet it was illegal to 
export it. A flood of protests poured 
into Washington from California, 
Alaska, South Dakota, Colorado, and 
wherever gold is mined in this country. 

For a time nothing was done. Then, 
about a month ago, the Treasury an- 
nounced that the gold mines could ship 
ore if they wanted to. The mine owners 
sarcastically pointed out that they did 
not want to, for it meant paying ex- 
pensive freight on two or three tons of 
rock for every ounce of gold exported. 
Three weeks passed. Then the Treas- 
ury proposed the concentrates idea. 

The actual words of the ruling are so 
technical that not one in a hundred 
gold stock holders can understand it. 
But they are happy nevertheless. The 
plan is to send the stuff to Canada, 
where, by an arrangement made last 
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Prepared for News-Week, This Chart Shows Monthly Averages for Business Activity, Stock and Com- 
modity Prices, and (Extreme Right) Weekly Averages for These Same Items During the Current Month 


Saturday with the Canadian Finance 
Department, it will be smelted and 
turned over to the Royal Mint at 
Ottawa. The Mint will refine it and 
sell it at the best market price. The 
American companies, of course, will 
have to stand the cost of the smelting 
and marketing. 


GRAIN MARKET: Demand 
Grows for End to “Pegging” 


“Unless commodity prices are raised 
you will have no NRA. How in hell 
can you build a house without a foun- 
dation ?” 

So said Senator Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina to the press a week 
ago, upon leaving the White House. 
The dismal situation in the grain mar- 
kets disturbed him, so he brought his 
fears to the President with a plea for 
more inflation. 

For a month grain trading has been 
stagnant. Traders stood gloomily in 
the pits, with little to do but watch 
prices hit “pegged” minimums and 
stay there. When the price limitations 
were set up after the crash in mid- 
July, both grain exchange men and the 
government vied for the credit of con- 
ceiving the idea. Last week no one 
was anxious to claim it. 

Peter B. Cary, head of the Chicago 
Board of Trade where the “pegs” were 
originally placed, declared that “the 
limits don’t seem to have accomplished 
their purpose.” 

Shades of the lugubrious “pegging” 
activities of the old Federal Farm 
Board hovered over the grain pits. 
In Washington, Secretary Wallace 


caught a glimpse of them, and has- 
tened to tell the press that “we are 
not going to indulge in sleight-of-hand 
“The peg 


business.” He continued: 


was put in to give time to iron out 
a technical situation arising from one 
large speculative account. We can’t 
keep up the price... by pegging fu- 
tures. We are not engaging in a 
stabilization operation.” 

Next day he went to Chicago to tell 
about birth-control for hogs, under 
AGAD’s plan whereby 5,000,000 little 
pigs and pregnant sows would be 
slaughtered. The Board of Trade that 
day pulled one set of “pegs’’—those 
which fixed minimum prices below 
which no further trading could take 
place. Prices slumped to the full ex- 
tent of the other set of “pegs’”—those 
which set daily limits on price fluctua- 
tions. It was very confusing, partic- 
ularly because there seemed to be 
nothing to do about it. 

Later in the week the market went 
higher, and this somewhat eased the 
tension. But the cry was heard more 
loudly that “pegging” should end. It 
came not only from brokers who need- 
ed commissions and from firms whose 
accounts were temporarily “frozen.” 
It came, too, from farmers, elevator 
men, millers, bakers—everyone who 
wanted a market that was a real 
market. 


POWER: Nation-wide Survey 


Disturbs Private Utilities 


Twelve eventful months have passed 
sinc? Mr. Roosevelt declared in his 
campaign speech that “the question of 
power... is primarily a national prob- 
lem,” and he proposed govermental 
power projects, to be “forever a national 
yardstick to prevent extortion against 
the public.” Since that time a number 
of privately owned utilities have been 
sitting with cold chills running up and 
down their spines, wondering what he 





meant to do. 

For a while the President seemed to 
delay. Later he pushed forward the 
vast development at Muscle Shoals and 
approved an appropriation of $63,000,- 
000 for a development on the Columbia 
River. 

Recently, however, a new move was 
made. An appropriation of $400,000 
was made from the public works fund, 
and the Federal Power Commission 
was instructed to begin a nation-wide 
survey of the hydro-electric power re- 
sources of the country and to prepare 
a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of water power and the transmis- 
sion of electrical energy. In making 
the announcement, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes said the review would be 
valuable in determining just what con- 
sumers should be asked to pay for 
power. 


The commission will be aided by the 
Public Service Commissions of the va- 
rious States and by leading electrical 
engineers throughout the country. 

Private utilities see trouble coming. 
In the first place they feel that the sur- 
vey is in reality a first step toward 
government control. Furthermore they 
feel that government interference al- 
Ways means waste. As an example, 
they point to the government money 
that is to be spent on the Columbia 
River, which, they say, runs through 
a section already amply supplied with 
power facilities. Lastly they foresee 
discrimination in favor of municipal 
and State-owned utilities, which do 
not have to pay the Federal 3% power 
tax and which willenot be obliged to 
adopt a code as the private companies 
must do. 

But at least a glimmer of light shone 
through this oncoming thunder-cloud 
last week. The Connecticut Public 
Service Commission ruled that private 
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utilities under its jurisdiction could pass 
on to the consumer any increase in op- 
erating costs resulting from codes. And 
Richard T. Higgins, commission chair- 
man, opposes usurpation by the Fed- 
eral government of his State’s regula- 
tory powers. 

“It is a much easier matter for the 
people of Connecticut,” Mr. Higgins 
said, “to present their cases in relation 
to rates here rather than having to go 
to Washington.” 

What the government proposes to do 
when the Federal report has been com- 
pleted, Secretary Ickes did not say. The 
Federal Power Commission was given 
its authority in 1920, but during Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration its powers 
were not fully exercised. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Again 
Telephone Pays Its Dividend 


TELEPHONE: Nearly 700,000 
stockholders of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. welcomed news that 
directors had declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.25 on its com- 
mon stock, continuing its unbroken 
record of payments at that rate since 
1921. 

This time, however, shareholders will 
not receive the full amount, as the 
new tax law calls for a deduction of 
5% on dividends. Out of about $42,- 
000,000 to be distributed, some $2,100,- 
000 will go to the government. Stock- 
holders of record Sept. 15 are entitled 
to dividends payable Oct. 16. Although 
earnings are not up to dividend re- 
quirements, improvement has_ been 
shown lately, and the company has 
large cash resources. 


HOMES: Last week there were two 
claimants to the distinction of being 
the first to benefit under the National 
Home Loan Act, which offers govern- 
ment aid to owners of small homes. 
Seventy-year-old John P. Flannigan of 
Philadelphia believed his was the initial 
case. The Home Owners Loan Corp. in 
his district rescued the modest house 
he has owned since 1904. Mrs. Flanni- 
gan and the children shared his pleas- 
ure. And Theodore Burgwald of Chi- 
cago was certain that saving of his 
bungalow was the first example of 
Federal help of this kind. Burgwald 
is a county employee who hasn’t been 
paid for eight months. 


AVIATION: Americans are fast 
taking to the air as a means of travel. 
United Air Lines, subsidiary of United 
Aircraft and Transportation Corp., 
carried 15,562 passengers last month, 
arecord for an air line during any sin- 
gle month according to officers of the 
company. 

North American Aviation, Inc., re- 
ported that the three flying units in its 
group transported 55,173 passengers 
during the first seven months of this 
year, beating last year’s period by 68%. 








NO MAN’S LAND: When John 
Mosell of Marine-On-St. Croix tried to 
lease an island in the St. Croix River 
for a bathing beach, he couldn’t find 
anybody to accept rent. The island 
lies between Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
It sprang up from alluvial deposits 
after these States were admitted to the 
union in pre-Civil War times. As it 
doesn’t show on original maps, the 
United States Engineers Office holds 
that it is part of neither State and that 
the government could only use it for 
protection or to improve navigation. 
But the courts may determine that pri- 
vate individuals have acquired rights 
to the ownerless property. 


TAXES: With State after State 
ratifying the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the Treasury is expected 
to make allowance for taxes on liquors 
and wines in preparing the budget for 
Congress in January. Existing laws 
are already sufficient to promise a 
large income from _ these _ sources. 
Whisky used for beverage purposes 
carries a tax of $6.40 a gallon, while 
only a $1.10 tax applies on medicinal 
liquor. Imported champagne and other 
sparkling wines are under a $6 a gal- 
lon duty, but the import rate on still 
wine is only $1.24. Taxes on internal 
wine were very low, only four cents a 
gallon if alcoholic content was under 
14%, but Congress may push this up 
when it meets again. 














SMOKE! 


—as much as you like.... 
but cut out the Nicotine! 


It’s not just too much smoking 
that does the harm. It’s the con- 
stant accumulation of too much 
nicotine in your system. Nicotine 
neither flavors tobacco, nor does 
it add to the pleasure of smoking. 


Why smoke nicotine then? .SANO 
Cigars, as shown by laboratory 
tests, reduce the nicotine content 
to less than 1%—recognized by 
physicians as harmless. The 
SANO process of reducing the 
nicotine is really tobacco refining. 
It softens and adds quality. 


In the short time SANO Cigars 
have been offered, 100,000 men 
have made them their steady 
smoke. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
let us send you a trial offer: 8 
SANO Belvederes—finest tobac- 
cos, all-Havana long filler—for 
$1. Money back if you are not 
wholly satisfied. Use the coupon. 





SANO 


Pll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 
also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 











Easy to Use 
Easy to Buy 


You will get good results from Mono Film 16 mm. 
Reversal Cine Film. The pictures will be sharp and 
clear,—and you will be proud to show and to own 
them. 


Ask your dealer for Mono Film. He probably carries 
it. If not, send us his name and your check or money 
order with your order and we will send you your 
Mono Film without delay. 





100’ roll $3.50 

50’ roll $2.25 
Including 
Processing 





Fine Grain— 
Adequate 
Latitude— 
Excellent 
Contrast 





MADE BY DUPONT 





Five Hundred Fifth Ave. 





MONO FILM COMPANY 


New York City 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice, 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BO ST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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INNOCENT WIDOW: From 


Witness Stand to Vaudeville 


“Jessie B. Costello,” said the clerk 
of Salem Superior Court, “the jury 
having returned a verdict of not guilty, 
go hence without bail.” And Jessie B. 
Costello, dressed in black, stood silent 
for a moment; then, laughing hysteri- 
cally, pushed her way out of court 
through a throng cheering as Salemites 
once cheered when women were hanged 
for witchcraft. 

Feb. 17 last, Mrs. Costello’s husband 
William, a fire captain, sprawled dead 
in a hallway of his Peabody (Mass.) 
home. He was buried; then “ugly 
rumors” led the State to exhume his 
body. In it were found traces of 
cyanide of potassium. Mrs. Costello 
had bought cyanide the day before her 
husband died. 


Mar. 17 an Essex County grand jury 
indicted her for murder. The case of 
the “poison widow” became to Boston 
what the Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray case 
was to New York, and Boston news- 
papers had typographical hysterics. 

July 17 Mrs. Costello went on trial 
in Salem. Almost at once the State 
produced a motive and a sensation. 
Edward J. MacMahon, reserve police- 
man in Peabody’s force, wept on the 
stand -as-he-testified that he had been 
Mrs. Costello’s lover for four months 
before Bill Costello died. The prosecu- 
tion also showed there was a $5,000 life 
insurance policy on Costello’s life, pay- 
able to Mrs. Costello. 

With Mrs. Costello as its principal 
witness, the defense sought to disprove 
both motive and method. Steadfastly, 
the attractive “poison widow” denied 
illicit relations with MacMahon. Costel- 
lo had been over-religious and gloomy 
since the death of one of their children. 
He might have committed suicide. Or, 
defense toxicologists testified, he might 
have accidentally inhaled or absorbed 
the mixture of oxalic acid and cyanide 
he used for cleaning brass. 


For a month crowds collected outside 
Salem court house to see Jessie Cos- 
tello, always smiling, led into court. 
Snatches of song came from the jury 
room where the waiting jurors amused 
themselves by harmonizing “Till We 
Meet Again” and “Nearer My God To 
Thee.” 

Last week, after both sides summed 
up, Mrs. Costello faced the jury box. 

“The District Attorney has spoken,” 
she said. “He said I didn’t love my 
husband, but he didn’t know my hus- 
band and he doesn’t know me. The 
only thing I am asking you is to send 
me back to my three children. I loved 
my husband and I didn’t kill him.” 

Next day the jury, after deliberating 
for less than two hours, returned a 
verdict of acquittal. 

At home Mrs. Costello hugged the 


children she had not seen for five 
months, but refused to make a state- 
ment or be photographed “because of 
certain ‘business negotiations.” These 
turned out to be a contract for her life 
story and another for a ten weeks’ 
vaudeville tour at $2,500 a week. 

The same day Edward MacMahon, 
the “kiss-and-tell” cop, also got a job. 
“I felt sorry for him because he was 
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Mrs. Costello: Boston’s big Story 


the underdog and because everyone 
was against him,” explained Arline C. 
Grove as she hired him to work in the 
Salem laboratory of the Lydia Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., manufacturers of a 
bottled remedy for weak women. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Husbands 
May Now Slap Abusive Wives 


RULED: By Vice Chancellor Mal- 
colm G. Buchanan, in Trenton, N. J., 
that a husband is justified in slapping 
his wife if she calls him bad names. 
The ruling was delivered during a 
hearing on a writ of habeas corpus ob- 
tained by Mrs. Ruth Goodwin Funk- 
hauser by which she sought to get 
custody of her two children. As proof 
that the children’s father was no fit 
guardian for them, she introduced evi- 
dence showing that he had slapped her 
and forced her to leave their home. 

Vice Chancellor Buchanan denied 
Mrs. Funkhauser’s plea for the chil- 
dren and said of her testimony: “She 
admits she called him bad names and 
says he slapped her in the mouth for 
doing so. He was perfectly justified in 
slapping her in the mouth under the 
circumstances and his doing so can in 
no way justify her leaving.” 


INDICTED: By a federal grand 
jury in Chicago, ten race horse owners, 
trainers and track employees, al 
charged with violation of the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Act. Charges that race 
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horses were being doped startled Chi- 
cago a month ago, and Senator Royal 
S. Copeland set Oct. 1 to begin a hear- 
ing on it before his committee investi- 
gating rackets. 


FILED: In New York Supreme 
Court, a suit by Sidney Franklin, 
Brooklyn bull fighter, to restrain the 
Columbia Pictures from distributing 
a film called “Throwing the Bull.” It 
shows Franklin in action, and he says 
the pictures were used without author- 
ity. He also claims that the title is 
humiliating to him. He asks $100,000 
damages and delivery of all copies of 
the film to him. 


SUSPENDED: Punishment of a 
peddler accused of overworking his 
horse. If he offends again, he will 
have to copy 1,000 times, “I will never 
be cruel to my horse.” The peddler 
was Frank Basile. The judge who 
suspended sentence was Magistrate 
Benjamin Greenspan of New York 
City Magistrates’ Court. 

Judge Greenspan believes in punish- 
ment by pencil. Earlier in the week 
he made six peddlers write 50 times 
each, “I must not peddle without a 
license.” Sitting in Traffic Court a 
month, Magistrate Greenspan took 
traffic law violators out of court and 
into the street where a policeman gave 
them a lesson in obeying lights and 
other signals. So far no lawyer has 
invoked against Magistrate Greenspan 
the section of the Constitution which 
prohibits “cruel and unusual punish- 
ments.” 





EDUCATION 





TEACHERS: Will Blue Eagle 
Lay a Nice Egg For Them? 


The teachers of the country seem to 
feel that since the Blue Eagle is laying 
all those beautiful eggs, a nice one 
should be laid for them. 

A yell has arisen from three differ- 
ent quarters. 

The National Conference on the Fi- 
nancing of Education says “tens of 
thousands of school teachers in the 
United States will receive a wage far 
below the minimum wage set in any of 
the codes announced to date for prac- 
tically untrained workers.” Speaking 
for the organized teachers union, the 
American Federation of Teachers wrote 
to Administrator Johnson: 

“Before it is too late, we call upon 
the administration of the National Re- 
covery Act to give ample consideration 
to the emergency which faces the pub- 
lic schools, and appeal to all industries 
and institutions subject to the direct 
control of NRA to bend every effort to 
promote and protect the welfare of the 
schools.” 

The union -sets up these basic de- 
mands for the teachers: 
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A living wage, security of tenure, 
decent working conditions, the right to 
establish teachers’ unions and to affili- 
ate with organized labor, the oppor- 
tunity for professional study, and 
provision for old age pensions. 

Wages for teachers, says the union, 
should be set at minimums and maxi- 
mums on the basis of a survey made 
by Chicago teachers for five large 
cities. In New York this would mean 
a minimum of $1,608 and a maximum 
of $3,390 for elementary schools; $2,040 
and $3,830 for junior high schools, and 
$2,148 and $4,500 in senior high schools. 

The third cry comes from the Fed- 
eral Office of Education: 

“School systems in many places are 
bordering on collapse. Schools are be- 
ing closed. Terms have been cut short 
to balance shortened budgets. Teach- 
ers are being dismissed. . . These things 
are due to the fact that school budgets 
have been deflated to the extent of 
nearly $150,000,000, while school enroll- 
ment has been enlarged by the influx 
of nearly 400,000 children.” 


REFUGEES: Anti-Nazi Group 


To Open University in Exile 


Some of the most distinguished anti- 
Nazis in the world are to gather this 
Fall at 66 W. 12th St., New York. 
They will be housed in the New School 
for Social Research. 

There are to be fourteen of them, 
and their names are known to scholars 
the world over. So far, three have 
been selected; the names of the others 
will be announced Sept. 1. The pur- 
pose will be to found a university—a 
university in exile—with a faculty com- 
posed of the foremost of the great Jew- 
ish or Marxian savants who have been 
barred from Germany by prejudice. 


The three names so far announced 
are those of Emil Lederer, formerly 
Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Herman Kantorowicz, 
formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at 
the University of Breslau, and Arthur 
Feiler, formerly editor of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung and teacher of econom- 
ics at the University of Koenigsberg. 

The credit for this idea belongs to 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, who in April wrote a 
letter to Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia, suggesting the plan and ask- 
ing his advice as to how the necessary 
money could be raised. Within a short 
time $60,000 was collected—enough to 
give the fourteen professors $4,000 each 
for one year. “Tuition earnings,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson, “would be enough 
to cover publicity and administration.” 

Students at this university must be 
college graduates, and classes will be 
limited to twenty students each. The 
method of instruction will be the in- 
formal discussion system used in Ger- 
many. There is nothing to hinder the 
plan, for most of the professors chosen 
have already left Germany. 





‘BUSINESS 
MEN! 


What can you actually 
expect from the New 
Deal Theories of 
Wage Increases? 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence, the eminent 
economist and editor of The Econo- 
stat, has thoroughly analyzed and dis- 
cussed the facts concerning the gov- 
ernment's redistribution of wealth and 
points out its effect on business. THE 
RESULT OF N. R. A. WILL BE SUR- 
PRISING. 


You are vitally interested in this gj- 
gantic effort of the nation—every ex- 
ecutive is—but you have much at stake. 
Mr. Lawrence will show you and pre- 
sent complete factual proof that the 
government is aiming at the wrong 
target. 


Send for this article. It is the first 
thorough analysis by a business expert 
from the business man's point of view. 
It is published in the current issue of 
The Econostat. 


Each week, The Econostat gives you a 
comprehensive and correlated factual 
picture of business—well illustrated by 
graphic charts. It brings you a thor- 
ough understanding of how every hap- 
pening will affect general business and 
your business. There isn't a dry or 
deadly line in it. 


Start reading The Econostat now. Send 
for this revealing article, “A Phantasy 
in Purchasing Power.” 





Enclosed find one dollar. Send me The 
Econostat for six weeks at this intro- 
ductory rate. 


Be sure to include “A Phantasy in Pur- 
chasing Power.” 


Company 


THE ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street, New York City 
N9 
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NUDE PASTOR: 
To Clothes Starts Church Row 


“Nudism or prudism ?” 

That was the challenge flung by 
Harriet Nolan Garner in an article in 
the August issue of The Nudist, “Offi- 
cial Publication International Nudist 
Conference.” In her article, “A Nudist 
Picnic at the Seashore,” she described 
how a group of novitiates were taken 
for a nudist picnic by the Rev. Ilsley 
Boone, managing editor of The Nudist. 
He steadfastly refused to allow two 
ultra-modest members of the picnick- 
ers to go swimming in their bathing 
suits. Last week, Dr. Boone, former 
pastor of the Old Ponds Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Oakland, N. J., was 
the center of a church row over his 
addiction to the altogether. 


Upset by Dr. Boone’s aversion to 
clothing, some members of his church’s 
consistory, of which he is a member, 
started a move to oust him. By a vote 
of 3 to 2 however, the consistory de- 
cided to do nothing immediate about 
the preacher-editor. Dr. Boone, fully- 
clothed, had read a ten-page defense 
of nudism. It represented, he said, “the 
greatest social revolution which the 
world has experienced in the past 1,000 
years. It (nudism) has shown human- 
ity how life may be made over—how a 
new degree of relaxation can be ob- 
tained.” 

Three years ago Dr. Boone visited 
pre-Hitler Germany and became con- 
verted to the “nudist cause.” He found 
the “highest type of men and women” 
going around that way, and when he 
came back to this country, he helped 
start the first International Nudist 
Conference. 


Aversion 


Now, he says, there are two hundred 
nudist groups in this country, twenty 
of them in and about New York. Dr. 
Boone and Henry S. Huntington edit 
The Nudist in a building a few steps 
from the non-nudist New Yorker. 

At first The Nudist was mainly a 
house-organ, devoted to the highly in- 
timate affairs of the various groups 
which range from the California Sun- 
shine Club to the American Gymno- 
sophical Association in New York City. 
“Gymnosophists,” by the way, go in 
for nudism more scientifically than 
some of the other groups. They are 
led by a bearded sociologist wearing 
spectacles who leaps scientifically 
about “Gymnopolis,” in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 

Today The Nudist is a lushly illus- 
trated, 32-page magazine with editor- 
ials saying: “Nudism is not in place in 
the city.” There are articles about 
picnics, camps, and propaganda for 
“social nudism.” It carries announce- 
ments of nudist books and an adver- 
tisement showing a picture of Charles 
Atlas, “the 97-pound weakling who be- 
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came the holder of the title, ‘The 
World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Man.’” Mr. Atlas says that “Dynamic 
Tension” made him what he is today 
and asks: “Would You Dare Join a 
Nude Camp?” 

Dr. Boone, his wife, and five younger 
children live in New Jersey and go 
nudist behind a high fence in their 
backyard. Two other children are mar- 
ried and never became converted. 
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NEWSPAPER CODE: The 


Press Takes Own Medicine 


When the first Congress of the United 
States met in New York in September 
1789, there were howls from all over 
the country about the Constitution that 
had been adopted. It was too vague and 
meandering, people complained. They 
had a new country and they wanted to 
know precisely what they could do in it. 

The first of the ten amendments 
tacked on to please the people read: 
“Congress shall make no law .. . pro- 
hibiting . . . or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press... .” 

Was the NIRA unconstitutional then, 
so far as the press was concerned? 
Newspapers believed so. General John- 
son believed not. As quickly as codes 
were submitted, Johnson fired them 
back saying they were too mild. Then 
he wrote one himself to give the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
a better idea of what he wanted. It was 
adopted in all essentials last week. 

Some of its provisions are: 

Reporters receiving less than $35 a 
week (as few do on big newspapers) 
are to go on the 40-hour week. 

Clerical and sales employees were 
put on the 40-hour week with minimum 
salaries of $12-$15 a week. 


HELP WANTED: More Jobs 
Open, Newspaper Ads Show 


Newspapers daily run one of the 
best prosperity barometers—the help 
wanted ads. 

Media Records, Inc., which charts 
and compiles statistics about help 
wanted ads, last week told what it had 
been able to discover about returning 
prosperity from scanning the ads. 
Their figures, based only on New York 
newspapers, showed that in the first 
week of the year 3,369 help wanted 
advertisements were published, only 
62% of the total for the same period 
of 1932. After the low point was 
reached with 49% the week of Mar. 18, 
the climb began and has Continued. 

Not since May has the weekly vol- 
ume dropped below the volume for the 
same week of last year. The two high- 
est figures have been those for the last 
two weeks: 156% and 149%. 
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MEDICINE: St. Louis Fights 
Strange “Sleeping Sickness” 


In St. Louis early this week, 137 
people lay drowsy in hospital beds. 
Their muscular control was disordered 
and their facial muscles were rigid. 
When they opened their eyes they saw 
swimming double images. 

Thirty-four of them will probably 
die. Thirty-four should get well. The 
rest will be left with some physicial 
trail mark, the most horrible of which 
is the “Parkinsonian mask’”—an ex- 
pressionless, rigid face, named for the 
British doctor who discovered it 130 
years ago. They are all suffering from 
American style “sleeping sickness.” 


The first case reported in St. Louis 
county was that of a Negro a month 
ago. He died a week after being found 
in Meacham Park. By Aug. 10 there 
were 21 cases. When Dr. J. P. Leake, 
senior surgeon of the United States 
Public Health Service, arrived to take 
charge of the epidemic a few days 
later, seven had already died. By last 
Monday another six had died. 

Meantime Dr. Paul J. Zentay, Assist- 
ant Health Commissioner, tried to con- 
sole jumpy St. Louisans. He told them 
to go to bed and summon a physician 
if they had extended headaches, stiff 
necks, nausea or “tired” bones. Then 
he warned doctors to isolate immedi- 
ately anyone suspected of having the 
disease. 

But even he could not be sure that 
the procedure he recommended was 
right. For no one yet knows of either 
a preventive or a cure for encephalitis 
lethargica. Despite all their work, re- 
search men have yet to find the bug 
that inflames the brain and disorders 
the spinal column. 


It is thought to have an incubation 
period of two weeks. During this 
period few sufferers are alarmed be- 
cause the mild headaches they suffer 
might be caused by other things. 

Once the disease is in full swing it 
manifests itself in odd ways. Victims 
behave peculiarly and are often mis- 
taken for insane patients. They babble 
incoherently and twitch nervously. 
When their condition becomes worse, 
they soon die. 

“Sleeping sickness” strikes all ages 
and races. Innocently acquired, it is 
insidious as infantile paralysis. 

French physicians believe the sali- 
vary glands to be the infection store- 
house; they point to the fact that the 
mouth muscles and the glands them- 
selves are so notably affected. When 
sufferers try to speak their tongues 
curl freakishly and deep furrows from 
muscular contraction appear on either 
side of the mouth. 

This disease is not to be confused 
with African sleeping sickness. For 
the latter both cause and cure are 
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known. Where the American variety 
has struck only once in bad epidemic 
form (in 1919) the African disease has 
wiped out uncounted thousands of lives 
along the Equator. In the worst infec- 
tion areas in the sweltering Belgian 
Congo as high as 65% of the people 
have been found to have the deadly 
African variety—trypanosomiasis. 

Sir David Bruce went to Uganda in 
Africa in 1895. There he found thou- 
sands dead and dying. He drew off 
fluid from their spinal columns, put 
it on glass slides and pushed them un- 
der his microscope. 

Swimming under his eye he saw 
dozens of little bugs—trypanosomes. 
Were these the causes? To find out 
he had to get healthy spinal fluid. If 
it didn’t have the snake-like little bugs, 
then maybe they were the cause. 


Unable to get volunteers, he used a 
nice ruse. Going to a hospital he drew 
fluid off spines of Negroes suffering 
from broken legs and mashed thumbs, 
telling them he was helping them. And 
the fluid contained no trypanosomes. 

He then built up cultures and infect- 
ed monkeys. Eventually he found that 
the tsetse fly was spreading the disease. 

Public health men managed to curb 
the disease greatly while research men 
went about finding a cure. England 
came forward with atozyl, an arsenic 
compound, helpful in the early stages. 

Germany came along with an anti- 
mony compound, Bayer 205. At first 
it was hoped that 205 would be as 
efficacious with sleeping sickness as 
another German compound, 606 (sal- 
varsan) was with syphilis. But this, 
too, was effective only in the early 
stages. 


Then the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York announced a new find. Tak- 
ing a cue from the British, that arse- 
nic should be the base for a cure, they 
made 243 compounds. Elaborate charts 
were made of the effect of each on sick 
rats and rabbits. A-63, which they 
named tryparsamide, was found to be 
the best. 

They sent Dr. Louise Pearce off to 
the. Belgian Congo to see what A-63 
would do in the field. There she 
picked subjects at random from the 
mass of dying, and started injecting 
them with the Institute compound. 
Most of them recovered. 

When she had stayed there long 
enough to see that it was working, 
she left the follow-up to local doctors 
and returned to New York to go on 
with other things. King Albert be- 
lieved her work important enough to 
award her the Order of the Crown. 





Just Babies: Colombian Woman's 
Septuplets Confound Senators 


There was a hot debate in the Co- 
lombian republic’s Senate last week. 
Should the government subsidize large 
families as Germany and Italy have 
done? An excited Senator jumped to 
his feet and pulled a crumpled tele- 
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gram from his pocket. It was from 
one of his constituents in San Pedro. 
It told that the constituent’s wife had 
given birth to septuplets—seven boys at 
once. All were said to be doing well. 

Not knowing what bearing this had 
on the debate the Senate decided to 
hand the telegram to the Committee 
on Public Works for consideration. 

The odds against parents having sep- 
tuplets are incalculable. In the rare 
cases in which such multiple births oc- 
cur they are seldom included in birth 
statistics. 

Other plural births, however, are by 
no means uncommon. In the United 
States a few over 2,000,000 babies are 
born annually. Of this total there are 
about 25,000 sets of twins; the odds 
against such an occurrence are roughly 
80 to 1. 

Triplets are far less common. In 
the birth registration area of .the 
United States 240 such births were re- 
corded in 1929. Odds against triplets: 
9,000 to 1. In the same year only three 
quadruplets were _ recorded. Odds: 
700,000 to 1. 


Vivisection: German Nazis Decide To 
Be Kind to Animals; Ban Practice 


The Nazis, notoriously unkind to 
Socialists and Jews, decided last week 
to be kind to animals. Premier Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering of Prussia, on 
a swing through South Germany to 
see Hitler, who is summering in the 
mountains, stopped off in Munich long 
enough to dispatch a telegram to Berlin. 

“Anyone presuming to practice vivi- 
section henceforth will be taken to a 
concentration camp,” the message 
warned scientific men. The ban be- 
comes effective immediately and will be 
followed by a formally drafted law. 

Many wonder what scientists will do 
without monkeys, dogs, guinea pigs, 
and goats to experiment on, or how 
Germany can hope to produce another 
group of scientists such as Koch, Ehr- 
lich, and Behring. 

In the United States anti-vivisection- 
ists have not made much progress. 
Massachusetts has come the nearest in 
providing helpful legislation. A statute 
there prohibits vivisection in school bi- 
ology classes. 


RADIO: Marconi Disproves 
Theory of Short Wave-Length 


Radio audiences get Fred Allen, Mor- 
ton Downey, Lowell Thomas, and other 
broadcasters over wave-lengths rang- 
ing between 348 and 454 meters. These 
long waves streak about the earth and 
hug it tightly. 

What would happen if the wave were 
shortened to, say, a foot and a half? 
Radio men have thought the wave 
would act like light. The two are close 
cousins. Light, of course, would travel 
in a straight line and shoot off the 
earth. If the micro-wave did the same 





thing, the horizon would be the limit 
of transmission distance. 

But last week this conception was 
shattered when an Italian, who looks 
like an Irishman, talked to the Royal 
Academy in Rome. He was Guglielmo 
Marconi, radio’s foremost spokesman, 
who inherited his Celtic features from 
his Irish mother. 

He told his listeners that he shot 
waves—micro-waves only—six-tenths 
of a meter long, from his yacht Electra. 
They were received perfectly, back be- 
hind the shore mountains at Santa Mar- 
gherita, Italy. 


The advantages of the tiny waves are 
twofold. First, there is little static in- 
terference. Second, they are cheap to 
use. For his experiments Marconi used 
no more power than that for a small 
electric light bulb. 

“Some people,” he said, “have sug- 
gested that the day is at hand when 
everyone will be able to carry a port- 
able ultra-short wave wireless telephone 
in his pocket and communicate with 
anyone at will ... (but) such a de- 
velopment for the present is prema- 
ture.” Other radio engineers did not 
agree that it was so premature. 


SPEED: Italian Liner Rex 


Smashes Bremen’s Records 


While passengers did their daily laps 
around the decks, danced, dined and 
played bridge on the New York-bound 
Rex (see cover) of the Italian Line 
last week there were big doings in the 
engine room. The chief engineer 
watched the revolution counters on the 
Grive shafts intently. 

The 4 o’clock shift lorded it over the 
12 o’clock shift when they had made 
the counter clock move up to 50-odd 
thousand revolutions; they were mo- 
rose when they fell behind the 8 o’clock 
gang. All of this excitement was caused, 
not by the fact that they had a pool on 
the revolutions, but because the Rex 
was out to beat the Bremen’s speed rec- 
ord—using the trip from Gibraltar as 
a comparison to the Bremen’s run from 
Cherbourg. 


Daily the bridge reported the run di- 
rectly to Rome. Figures such as 716, 
719 and 736 nautical miles were tapped 
out in the wireless room. Back came 
messages which all knew were from 
Mussolini: “Good! Very Good!” 

When the Rex reached Ambros 
Lightship, outside New York harbor, a 
blue pennant was run up her mainmast. 
She had lopped two minutes less than 
two hours from the Bremen’s record of 
4 days, 15 hours and 56 minutes. 

By spewing about 50% more than the 
usual 700 tons of oil per day into the 
big furnaces, engineers had added about 
three knots to her speed. Between 
Genoa and this side it had averaged 
28.92 knots. 

She had also made the best day’s run 
ever recorded by a ship. On its last 








day out of New York the Rex swished 
through 736 nautical miles of water. 
One thing that helped her along toward 
the record was the fact that the At- 
lantic was cold this trip. The chill 
water increased the efficiency of the 
ship’s steam condensers, adding a frac- 
tion of a knot to its average. 

With the trip over and the record 
in his hands, Capt. Tarabotto’s long, 
thin face wrinkled into a_ smile. 
“Twelve hours of bad weather,” he said, 
“would have beaten us... Those were 
anxious moments and every officer and 
every man was aware of it... it 
was like reaching Paradise when we 
reached Ambrose Light. 

“(We) worked unusually long hours. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Capt. Tarabotto of the Liner Rex 


I took only about three hours sleep 
GOS 6s 

The first Atlantic record was made 
by another Italian, Columbus. His 
crossing took 70 days. The first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic, the Savan- 
nah, took 25 days, in 1825. Later in the 
century the trim and beautiful clipper 
ships, built mainly to carry precious 
cargoes of tea from China, piled up 
record after record. One crossed the 
Atlantic in little over nine days and 
another, ‘Witch of the Waves,” dashed 
over the circuitous route from China to 
England in 90 days. In one day, good 
winds and fine seamanship made it 
travel 338 nautical miles. 


After losing the Atlantic record to 
Germany for ten years the English 
gained it back with the Lusitania in 
1907. Then the Mauretania took it and 
held it until 1929 when the North Ger- 
man Lloyd’s Bremen captured it. 

Some ship designers believe 32 knots 
to be the future maximum efficient 
speed of liners. Above this, increased 
power would be too costly in money 
and space. The French Line expects 
more than 30 knots from the Normand- 
ie, scheduled for service next Spring. 
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TANKS BY AIR: Russia 
Parades Her Aerial Strength 


War offices over the world have long 
considered combining the two most ter- 
rible war instruments: tanks and 
planes. If they could lower tanks from 
airplanes to reinforce their fighting 
lines, they would have a new and very 
strong mobile weapon. 

Last week Russia paraded her aerial 
strength at the All-Union Aviation Fes- 
tival in Moscow. While 10,000 looked 
on, a big bombing plane dropped a 
tiny tank from its under-carriage. A 
huge parachute opened and the tank 
sailed to earth, landing intact. Many 
suspected that it was motorless for the 
sake of lightness, since it was towed 
into a hangar. 

This was the feature of this year’s 
show. It was not nearly so spectacular 
as last year’s, when, with Japan grow- 
ing daily more bothersome, Russia put 
every available plane in giant fighting 
formations over Red Square to show 
the world the Soviet’s aerial strength. 

One record which the Soviet captured 
last week was for mass parachute 
jumping. Thirty-six men bailed out of 
the big ANT-14, while ten more dove 
from a bombing plane. They looked 
like a shower of flower petals as they 
descended on the city, for their ’chutes 
were dyed red, white, and blue. 


GRIERSON: Joins Mollisons 
In Cracking Up a Flight 


British flyers have had bad luck with 
Atlantic crossings this year. First the 
Mollisons, Amy and Jim, crashed after 
completing a long and tedious trip 
across the ocean. Then, last week, an- 
other flyer, John Grierson, a former 
Royal Air Force man, crashed when 
he was about one third of the way 
across, at Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Intending to cross to the United 
States by short jumps, he left Hull 
Aug. 5. Knowing that compasses are 
likely to spin crazily and be valueless 
hear the magnetic pole, he depended 
on directional wireless to guide him. 

By using this device, also used by 
ships, he first set on the station at the 
Faroe Islands. His apparatus carried 
him directly toward it. Next he set on 
the station at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
where he landed a day later. 

There he found choppy water and 
had to wait, not daring to try a take- 
off in the Moth plane that he bought 
Second-hand three years ago. But last 
Sunday morning everything looked aus- 
picious. Ahead toward Greenland was 
fine weather and the harbor was rea- 
sonably calm. 

After he warmed his motor Grierson 
“gunned up.” The plane was racing 


along the choppy water when “the ma- 
chine leaped into the air and alighted 
on the crest of a wave. The force... 
snapped the starboard undercarriage 
and buckled the port float. The sea- 
plane was capsized...” 

Unhurt, Grierson hoped someone 
would give him money to buy a plane 
tor another attempt next year. 


LINDBERGHS: They Land at 
Reykjavik on Survey Work 


While the population of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, lined the flag-decked streets one 
day last week, hoping to get a glimpse 
of Colonel Lindbergh and his wife, the 
flyer put his seaplane down in Vatna- 
gardar Sound, two and a half miles 
away. The less protected Reykjavik 
harbor was rougher and he did not 
want to risk a bad landing after suc- 
cessfully flying 600 miles from Green- 
land in five hours. 

As soon as the plane was moored, 
the Mayor of Reykjavik came out to 
it in a little motor boat. Would the 
Colonel and his wife come to his town 
to be received by his people? No, the 
Colonel would not. He and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh went ashore but were finally per- 
suaded to motor to the reception with 
John Grierson, a British flyer. 

After flying up and down the coast 
doing survey work for Pan American 
Airways most of last week, the Lind- 
berghs put their plane aboard their base 
ship for an inspection. Then they con- 
sidered a flight to England 850 miles 
away or to Norway 1,000 miles away. 


NAVY BOMBER: Fleet New 


Plane, Shrouded in Secrecy 


When reporters saw a new consoli- 
dated bombing plane wheeled out of 
the Naval hangar on the Anacostia 
River, east of the Capitol, they rushed 
to Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

He had no word for them because he 
did not “care to give the enemy any 
information” about the Navy’s new 
secret plane. The enemy, he said, was 
“anybody unfavorable to this nation.” 

The newspaper men were able to 
wheedle enough information from vari- 
ous sources, however, to give a fair 
picture of the fleet new ship. 

Built in Buffalo by the Consolidated 
Aircraft Co., it is said to travel 15 
miles-per-hour faster than the Navy’s 
former record holders, the Boeing 
bombers, which are capable of 190 
miles-per-hour. 

The P2-Y2’s most valuable feat, how- 
ever, is its ability to take off from 
rough water such as wrecked John 
Grierson, the British flyer, in Iceland. 
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One Year From Today 


— What Will You Be Earning? 


HIS may be the most important year in your 
The Your whole future is ort to depend on how 
you take advantage of present usiness changes. For 
months—maybe years—companies will be able to 
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~~ = will pick the men with most ability. 
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ART: Hatboxes to Nightmares 
Is Range of New York Show 


“How extraordinarily exciting it is 
to show one’s work!” exclaimed Col. 
Frank J. Miller, U. S. A., retired. The 
Colonel, being a member of the Army, 
an organization not especially noted 
for its artistic achievements, got a lot 
of publicity from a portrait he is ex- 
hibiting in the Art Students League’s 
Summer Show in New York. So far 
as anyone knew, it was the first por- 
trait of a smiling Slav ever to be ex- 
hibited by an officer who had served on 
the Washington General Staff during 
the World War and been an aide to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The exhibition contains some very 
nice paintings, ranging from realistic 
portraits of hatboxes to tortured char- 
coal nightmares of nobody knows quite 
what. The Art Students League is one 
of the largest art schools in the world. 
Its purpose is to instruct students in 
drawing, painting, and sculpture, “and 
the cultivation of a spirit of fraternity 
among the students.” The great, the 
near great, and the merely eccentric for 
the past 50 years have mingled there. 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Rockwell Kent, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Gertrude V. Whitney, William 
Zorach, John Barrymore, and Madge 
Kennedy have all put their names on 
the roster. 


The present exhibition closes Aug. 
25, when some of the pieces will be 
sold. The probabilities are that some 
will not be sold. Glasier, a symbolist, 
has done a picture best described as a 
gangster with a dream-limousine in the 
background, and “down-and-outers” 
seen through his hat. 

On the other side is Reinholt Strom, 
who paints figures that achieve an al- 
most physical presence on the canvas. 
Strom from the age of 13 to 29 was a 
sailor. Two years ago he turned ar- 
tist. He was once shipwrecked. Now 
he makes his way as League librarian. 

Several examples of his work are 
on view in this show. One picture is 
of a sleeping woman, drawn very sim- 
ply, with the lightest spread of water 
color. A frequent trick which he em- 
ploys is to dampen the paper thorough- 
ly, thereby forcing the color to spread. 


Diego Rivera: Mexican Artist To Do 
Murals on History of Medicine 


“IT have news today!” shouted Diego 
Rivera from the top of a scaffold in 
New York. Thereupon he pulled out of 
his shirt a letter from the medical 
school of the University of Mexico ask- 
ing him to paint a mural history of 
medicine. “They have guaranteed me 
freedom! I shall do the triumph of 


science over superstition!” 





The Mexican artist’s work was cen- 
sored out of Rockefeller “Center last 
Spring. His idea for the University of 
Mexico is to paint religious miracles 
with scientists in the foreground prov- 
ing they couldn’t have happened. 


SCREEN: Katharine Hepburn 


Triumphs In “Morning Glory” 
Page the astronomers! There’s a 
new star! 

Rare is the actress who makes as 
great an immediate sensation as did 
Katharine Hepburn in her first film a 
few months ago. Critics heaped the 
most extravagant encomiums on the 
Hartford red-head. Then came the 
disappointing “Christopher Strong,” 
and the reviewers looked glum. 

Now, in her third film, “Morning 
Glory” (RKO), she shines, out like 
Regulus himself. The story, by Zoe 
Akins, is a stale one. A stage-struck 
girl gives her “all” to an impresario, 
pounds the pavements in search of 
work, is engaged finally as an under- 
study, and takes the leading lady’s 
place on opening night. 

But Miss Hepburn’s personality is 
so compelling and she acts the part 
with such sincerity that the meager- 
ness of the plot is forgotten. Lowell 
Sherman has done a fine job as direc- 
tor. The producers should be given 
medals. They have allowed Miss Hep- 
burn to become once more Miss Hep- 
burn, instead of insisting that she be 
an imitation Greta Garbo, as in “Chris- 
topher Strong.” 


Included in the cast of this film are 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., as a play- 
wright, and Adolphe Menjou, as a 
theatrical producer. Both play their 
roles creditably, but Katherine Hep- 
burn dominates every scene. Even 
when forced by the plot to get drunk 
at a party and recite a “Hamlet” solil- 
oquy and the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” she manages to 
make the horrible operation practically 
painless. 

Parts of “Morning Glory” might 
have been drawn from Miss Hepburn’s 
own life. She came to New York from 
New England a few years ago and, 
in spite of unusual beauty and vivacity, 
made little impression on Broadway. 
She was taken out c¢ the cast of “Death 
Takes a Holiday” a week before the 
opening and was replaced by Rose Ho- 
bart. Incidentally, Rose went to Holly- 
wood where, not long ago, her contract 
was terminated. 

Katherine Hepburn is one of our ec- 
centric actresses. At rehearsals of 
“Art and Mrs. Bottle,” she astonished 
and angered all concerned by insisting 
on lying prone on the stage between her 
scenes—making even Jane Cowl walk 
























Director Sherman and Miss Hepburn 


over or around her. Benn W. Levy, the 
author, was so annoyed that he tried to 
have her discharged. A year after the 
play had closed, he said to the pro- 
ducer: “Well, I was right about Hep- 
burn anyway. She hasn’t turned out 
to amount to anything.” A month later 
she made a sensation in the stage pres- 
entation of “The Warrior’s Husband.” 


The Power and the Glory: Suicides, 
Seduction, and Something “New” 


“Narratage,” what is it? Whatever 
it is, Fox Film announces that it has 
been employed in “The Power and the 
Glory.” 

“Once in a very long while some- 
thing new appears,” says Jesse Lasky 
in the program. “ ‘The Power and the 
Glory’ is the first ‘narratage’ screen- 
play ever made. it embodies the action 
of the silent picture, the reality of 














BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
“2. CT. MT. P.T 


Aug. 26. Tennis Nat. 
Men’s Doubles. CO- 


LUMBIA cccccccese 5.30 4.30 3.30 2.30 
Elder Michaux, CO- 
LUMBIA  ..coccesss 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, COLUMBIA 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


Aug. 27, Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 


BIA cece cceeecees 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. COLUMBIA 7.30 6.80 5.30 4.30 


Sen. Wm. J. McAdoo 
(Cal.) NBC—WEAF 10.15 9.15 8.15 7.15 
Aug. 28. M. L. Wil- 
son, Wheat Control 
Chief, COLUMBIA... 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


Ang. 29. Sen. Byrd 
(Va.), Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. NBC— 
WID ccovcccesccccs 6.15 5.15 4.15 3.15 
Aug. 30. 
Bank Deposits, NBC . 
WIZ secvcceseess 9745 645 545 4.45 
Aug. 31. Canadian 


radio exchange. 
NBC—W4JZ ......- 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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voice, and the searching penetration of 
the novel. I believe Mr. Preston Stur- 
ges-is“the first author to avail himself 
of the full resources of the new me- 
dium. It is a pleasure and a privilege 
to present this powerful story to the 
American public.” 

The story involves two suicides, a 
strike, a seduction, and several other 
things. Ralph Morgan is a weak, gar- 
rulous old man, who worshipped Spen- 
cer Tracy, a self-made, ruthless rail- 
road executive. When Tracy dies, Mor- 
gan undertakes the “narratage” of 
Tracy’s life to a woman who had never 
been able to see any good in the man. 

While Morgan talks, scenes of his 
and Tracy’s early life are shown. 
Spencer Tracy, Colleen Moore, and the 
make-up department have a field day 
skipping about through the years. in 
other words, “narratage’”’ turns out to 
be the time-honored flashback, bur- 
dened with the mannerisms of a modern 
radio announcer. 


Captured: Wartime Melodrama of 
Many Unconvincing Coincidences 


The business of having aviators es- 
cape out of prison camps seems to be 
booming in Hollywood. The boys are 
beginning to do it in bunches. 

Based on Sir Philip Gibbs’ novel, 
“Fellow Prisoners,” the film called 
“Captured” (Warner Brothers) is a 
pretty terrible melodrama of one un- 
convincing coincidence after another. 
Even finely restrained playing by Les- 
lie Howard, Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
and Paul Lukas can’t save it. 

Mr. Howard is a British captain in a 
German prison camp. Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr., an aviator who went to Ox- 
ford with Mr. Howard (coincidence No. 
1), is added to the camp. It trans- 
pires (coincidence No. 2) that he has 
been having an affair with Howard’s 
bride of a week. Howard decides to 
have young Doug set before a firing 
squad but thinks better of it. In-the 
end, in a passion of self-sacrifice, he 
effects the escape of all the other pris- 
oners at the cost of his own life. 

Probably the most startling coinci- 
dence of all (No. 20 at least) is that 
a score of the prisoners turn out to be 
airplane pilots and escape by stealing 
an enemy plane apiece. In “Wings” 
and other pictures of the kind, the 
trick was turned singly. 








NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





POLICE CALL (Hollywood). Nick Stuart as 
a prize-fighter with leanings toward ar- 
chaeology induced by Merna Kennedy, his 
highbrow girl friend. 

DINNER AT EIGHT (MGM). Filming of last 
year’s dramatic success, with all-star cast, 

BITTER SWEET (British Dominions). Noel 
Coward’s sentimental operetta in film 
form with some of the original London 
cast, 

THE AFFAIRS OF VOLTAIRE (Warner 
Bros.). The last of George Arliss’s pic- 
tures for Warner Brothers. 

THE FAITHFUL HEART (Meyer). Even the 
principals, Edna Best and Herbert Mar- 
shall, are discouraged by the theme that 
feminine loyalty is strong enough to last 
after death, 
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HIGH COMEDY: How Nina 
Brings Life to Dorchester 


THE FAULT OF ANGELS. By Paul Horgan, 
349 pages, 88,000 words, Harper Prize 
Novel, New York. $2.50. 


The palm for the year’s best bit of 
prize-novel-judging should go to Sin- 
clair Lewis, Dorothy Canfield, and 
Harry Hansen, who picked “The Fault 
of Angels” by Paul Horgan. The book 
is a glorious sample of the type rarest 
in modern fiction—the high comedy. 


It is a story of a fascinating Rus- 
sian lady, Nina, and how she dis- 
turbs the town of Dorchester. The 
town is essily recognizable as Roch- 
ester, N. Y., home of the late George 
Eastman and the musical colony he 
established. Paul Horgan, the author, 
went there for three years to study 
singing—but came away with a strong 
taste for literature. His first novel 
has now won the $7,500 Harper Prize 
Contest. 

The unsophisticated hero, John 
O’Shaughnessy, was “general facto- 
tum” of the Dorchester theater, and 
was responsible for actors, properties, 
and social gatherings. As the book 
opens, the ingratiating youth meets 
Nina, wife of the new orchestra leader, 
and surrenders his heart without hesi- 
tation. His sentimental education at 
her hands makes a romantic and en- 
tertaining Winter’s tale. But that is 
by no means all. 

“Is very good city,” says Nina in her 
special brand of English, “but it has 
no life. But life, really, life.” The 
void is soon filled. Nina generously 
undertakes to help the local popula- 
tion with this problem of lack of life, 
and, like most people who engage in 
the dangerous business of doing good, 
she finds trouble. Yet she is success- 
ful here and there. An up-State Don 
Juan is put in his place; a poor boy 
is kept out of jail by her confessing 
to a crime she did not commit; when 
the hero’s theatrical venture fails, a 
gesture of sympathy repays him for 
all his trouble. Even the imperturb- 
able Mr. Ganson, rich manufacturer 
and patron of the arts, who owns the 
town, comes partially to life under 
her infiuence. 


The seductive qualities of the hero- 
ine and the rich language in which 
she is dressed should make her long 
remembered. The author has the gift 
of dealing with emotion lightly and 
naturally, and of introducing laugh- 
ter without having to shout “farce.” 

Paul Horgan is now librarian of a 
New Mexico military institute. He 
never went to college. During his 
Rochester days he acted as stage 
director and assistant to Rouben Ma- 
moulian, who has since directed many 
successful plays and movies. 

Last June he received a telegram 
announcing that he had won the Har- 
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per Prize. But the award could not THIRD REICH: Fireworks he pays a tribute to the foreign news- 


be made public at that time. He im- 
mediately summoned all his friends, 
and without telling them what it was 
all about, staged a celebration which 
has never faded from their memory. 


OUR POLITICS: Vivid 
Critique by an Englishman 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE. By Denis 
W. Brogan. 386 pages, 161,000 words. 
Appendix, Index. Harpers, New York. $4. 


There is no doubt about it. The 
British make good critics of America 
and American ways. 

Once more an Englishman looks 
across the ocean and describes the 
machinery of American politics, and 
does it with more vividness than most 
native authors. Like all foreign au- 
thors, he has the advantage of per- 
spective. In addition, he brings to his 
work an all-seeing critical eye and an 
authority already recognized both here 
and abroad as among the foremost of 
the present age. 


Unlike many works on government, 
this book is a veritable zoo of lively 
examples and not at all a morgue for 
facts. From our Constitution, our 
“terminus to revolution,” to the dis- 
trict leaders of today who get out the 
vote for Tammany Hall, the political 
maze is followed. Pointed, well-chosen 
examples, a pleasant humorous turn 
of phrase, and excerpts from Mister 
Dooley, Artemus Ward, and the popu- 
lar rhymsters help the reader over 
difficult ground. 

Mr. Brogan tells of the Iowa Sena- 
tor who was called “so discreet that 
he could walk on the keyboard of a 
piano from New York to San Fran- 
cisco without striking a note... The 
President,” says Mr. Brogan, “is al- 
ways a driver or a brake, he is never 
a spare wheel... New Yorkers reaily 
think they dislike the machine and 
would destroy it if they could, but 
most New Yorkers, if they have to 
have a machine, are glad they have 
the biggest and the best... Thanks to 
judicial review, the American legisla- 
tor is kept permanently in a state of 
tutelage, and he has, naturally, the 
ways of a child.” 


Completed only last Winter, Mr. 
Brogan’s critique is up to date. “By 
strengthening the Presidency,” he 
wrote, America might achieve a gov- 
ernment “more powerful, more united 
in action.” Events have made him a 
prophet of unusual accuracy and rare 
foresight. 

The book is long and full of good 
meat for those who hunger after in- 
formation of this sort. 

After a year of graduate study at 
Harvard, Mr. Brogan spent some time 
investigating the political scene on a 
tour of 40 States. He is 32 years old 
and teaches American Government at 
the London School of Economics. 


In Germany Alarm Economist 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD REICH, 
By Calvin B. Hoover. 288 pages, 66,000 
words. Appendix, Index. Macmillan, 
New York, $2.50. 


A trained economist deliberately 
turns in an alarm for the Western 
World. He spent a year abroad observ- 
ing the Teutonic fireworks and inter- 
viewing Germans whom he quotes but 
cannot name. 

On the first page of his report of 
what has happened in the last German 
revolution, he says: ‘The fact confronts 
us ... that through the National So- 
cialist success in Germany, liberalism, 
democracy, and old-style capitalism 
have lost their most important strong- 
hold on the Continent.” 

The last page closes with the words: 
“If the minimum demands of Germany 
are not peaceably granted and if, in 
the meantime, the disarmament confer- 
ence has succeeded in abolishing offen- 
Sive weapons, the world will probably 
witness a test of whether defensive 
weapons are in fact effectively such.” 


Between these sentences he gives the 
biography of the dictatorship, “a sort 
of stepchild of the Treaty of Versailles,” 
which conquered first the hearts of half 
the German people, and then the des- 
tinies of all of them. The material di- 
vides itself into three parts, the first 
showing how the peasant middle class 
party came to power; the second, what 
happened because of the “fanaticism of 
the mass,” and the third, what it por- 
tends in politics and economics. 

Professor Hoover makes clear the 
state of Germany last Fall, when four 
parties conducted an election held un- 
der two conflicting governments. Of 
the Reichstag fire he says that not 
even the National Socialists in private 
believe that Communists were to blame. 
Of life in Germany last Spring he says: 
“It was a fascinating though fearful 
thing to observe the growth of this at- 
mosphere of terror.” In this connection 
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MRS. BARRY. A novel by Frederick Niven, 
concerning the difficult life and death of 
a poor housekeeper—a sad tale, effective 
because it is told with restraint. 256 
pages, 72,000 words. Dutton, New York. 
$2.50. 

PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. A disillusioned 
girl named Peter experiments with love in 
rural Connecticut and re-illusions her- 
self—a readable novel by John Hyde 
Preston, young author of the recently 
published epic, ‘“‘Revolution, 1776.” 301 
pages, 70,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2. 

NEW YORK MADNESS. By Maxwell Boden- 
heim. Just another discovery of the raw, 
racy life in the modern Sodom, this time 
by two broad-minded girls. 250 pages, 
60,000 words. Macaulay, New York. $2. 

WHAT SHALL I EAT? Edith M. Barber, 
f20d columnist, writes a chatty, non-tech- 
nical booklet on “How to Keep Happy 
Though Healthy,” “That Perfect Figure,” 
etc. 85 pages, 20,000 words, Menus and 
statistical tables. Macmillan, New York, 


$1.75. 

DOLLARS AND SENSE. By Irving Brant, 
journalist—the question-answer method 
applied to high and low finance; econom- 
ics made easy. 172 pages, 25,000 words. 
John Day, New York. $1.50. 


paper correspondents for their truthful 
and courageous accounts of what was 
happening. No protests were made by 
the citizens themselves because no edi- 
tor would print them, and because sud- 
den death for opposition to the police 
was too prevalent. 

Hitler, he says, is a political genius, 
and has the ability to acquire convic- 
tions by “a species of self-deception 
which often characterized the fanatic.” 
That the Dictator is himself the whole 
party is an entirely false assumption. 
The Nazi party today is a permanent 
and firmly-founded organization. With 
a majority of the German citizens it 
has become a religion. 

Much of the National-Socialist credo 
is quoted from Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
(My Battle), the forthcoming publica- 
tion of which in this country was pro- 
tested last week in the columns of the 
“American Hebrew and Jewish Trib- 
une” of New York. 

Calvin B. Hoover, whose name is 
reminiscent of the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth Presidents, is a teacher and 
student of economics. Two years ago, 
after visiting the U. S. S. R., he wrote 
“The Economic Life of Soviet Russia,” 
generally regarded as one of the best 
books on the subject. 


WOMAN: Mrs. Beard Sets Out 
To Prove She Really Thinks 


AMERICA THROUGH WOMEN’S EYES. Ed 
ited by Mary R. Beard. 548 pages, 135 
000 words. Macmillan, New York. $3.50 


The wife of Charles A. Beard, the 
historian, offers a book designed to 
make the woman-hater froth at the 
mouth. The idea is to show that Ameri- 
can women have been using their 
minds from the very beginning. There 
is a preface by Mrs. Beard, and an 
introductory paragraph to each group 
of papers. 


“Woman is woman, whether or not 
she is history,” she says cryptically. 
“Woman has always been acting and 
thinking, intuitively and rationally, for 
weal or for woe, at the center of life.” 

It is a word-parade with floats, and 
not a bad one. It begins with quota- 
tions from “Colonial Dames and Good- 
wives,” and ends with the official invi- 
tation to the International Congress 
of Women at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Picturesque exhibits are put on view, 
such as a spirited “Reply to the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland and Other Ladies 
of England,” written by the wife of 
President Tyler of Virginia, in answer 
to British comments on slavery; and a 
sketch of Victoria Woodhull, called by 
the papers “Queen of the Prostitutes,” 
the first suffragette to be given a hear- 
ing in Washington. 

The documents are worth reading as 
first hand reports of social changes. 
As to Mrs. Beard’s thesis, we thought 
it was all agreed long ago that women 
think. 





Everything’s Happening! 


OLLEGE REGISTRATION .... Football .... The 
C New Deal... . 4 And now UNIVERSITY, edited by and 
for college people, will appear every month, except July and August. 
The second issue, September, is on the newsstands now; 100 pages 
of photographs, fiction, humor, and articles of interest to under- 
graduates, alumni, and the younger faculty men of American col- 
leges and universities. Buy your copy today, at twenty-five cents; 
then fill in and return the coupon below so that UNIVERSITY 


will be delivered each month to your door. 


Published by Life Magazine, Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., New Y ork City 





THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


— the New M&CALLS matches her triple life 
wilh a lriple manual of modern lving... 


To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three rdles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 





Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MecCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 


Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MecCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 
In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazin«, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Nar | 
M‘CALLS 
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